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From the RELIQUARY for April. | Brookes, Editor of Punch—Death of Cyrus Fielding 
“The present volumes tell the story of the rise |—Newspaper Stamp Abolished—Burmese Books— 
and progress of the Atheneum, from the time when | Obituary of 1870—Peace Proposals—Terms of Peace 
it was started by James Silk Buckingham, in 1828, | —War Literature—Death of Mr. Sampson Low, jun.; 
down to 1882, the date of Mr. Francis’s death, with | of Prof. De Morgan ; of Robert Chambers ; of David 
completeness and accuracy......But this work is | Chambers—Aquaria—Marine Biological Association 
much more than a mere chronicle of the life of a | —Death of Mr. Lloyd—National Debt—‘ Battle of 
weekly newspaper. The two volumes......form a | Dorking’—Death of Mr. R. Bentley; of Sir R. I, 
really invaluable chronicle of all that is worthy of | Murchison—Obituary of 1871—Sir Henry Holland’s 
note in the world of letters during the past half- | ‘ Recollections'—Dr. Livingstone—Stanley’s ‘ How I 
century. These volumes are as essential to any | Found Livingstone’—Death of F. D. Maurice; of 
good library as Justin MacCarthy’s ‘ History of our | Charles Lever—‘ Memories of the British Museum’ 
own Times,’ to which, indeed, they form an admir- |—Owens College—The Clarendon Press—The Re- 
able companion. Nor will they only be found to be vised Bible—Dr. Murray’s English Dictionary— 
absolutely accurate volumes for literary reference, | Obituary of 1872.’ 
but they are also pleasant books to take up and read | “ Mr. John C. Francis’s straightforward, unaffected 
from chapter to chapter....... As the best way of | styie is not the least charm of these interesting 
showing the interesting character of its pages, we | pages. He has, all unconsciously, produced one of 


transcribe the contents list of two of the chapters, 
taken haphazard, one from one volume and one from 
the other. 

“*Chap. III, 1832-1846. New Year’s Address— 
Poem by Carlyle—Published at 2, Catherine Street 
—Death of Sir Walter Scott—Contributors to the 
Atheneum—English Literature in the Nineteenth 
Century—Roxburgh Revels MS.—Spanish Litera- 
ture—The National Gallery—Letters of Nelson— 
Railway Map of England—New Houses of Parlia- 
ment—British Association at Bristol—Booksellers’ 
Provident Institution—Arabic and Persian Litera- 
ture—Carlyle’s German Lectures—Death of William 
IV.— Victoria's Tears’—Removal to Wellington 
Street—Social Questions—Penny Postage—Disco- 
veries in Photography—Electrotyping—Stationers’ 
Benevolent Society—Bohn’s Catalogue—Literary 
Fund — Printers’ Franklin Pension—Longevity— 
Phrenology and Mesmerism—Harriet Martineau— 
Polar Expeditions—Lithography by Steam—The 
Oldest Wood-block—Faraday’s Discoveries—Public 
Parks—Dwellings of the Poor—Death of Mr. Tegg 
—Telegraph to France—The Daily News Founded— 
Mr. Dilke becomes its Manager.’ 

“*Ohap. VII. (vol. ii.), 1870-1872. The Spanish 
Throne—French Jealousy of Germany—War De- 
clared against Prussia—Sale of London Papers— 
‘ Paris and the War '—Enlargement of the Atheneum 
—‘Literature of the People’—Society for Promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge—The Caryll Papers— 
Rossetti’s Poems—Death of Mark Lemon—Shirley 


| the best books of the year.” 


From the SATURDAY REVIEW, March 23, 1889. 
“This book is one of a curious and rather original 
kind, which is not easy to review in the proper 


| sense, but which may be described briefly for the | 


benefit of whom it may concern. The late Mr, John 
| Francis was publisher of the Atheneum for a very 
| considerable period, and in these two bulky volumes 
| his son has not so much written a life of his father 
(though there is a brief autobiography) as arranged 
a sort of catalogue raisonné of the contents of the 
Atheneum itself during its literary lifetime. The 
notion is, we say, rather a curious one, but its result 
is not undeserving of a place on the shelves......It 


analysis of the index of the paper. We do not know 
whether such a thing has ever been done before ; 
but there is certainly no reason why it should not 
be done again. Indeed, it would add greatly to the 
usefulness of newspaper files if some such thing 
were done year by year as a supplement to the bare 
index itself, Each of these volumes has in its turn 
an index to its own share, so that it is easy to see 
whether it contains anything upon the particular 
subject which the person who consults it may have 
in his eye......Mr, Francis has materially helped his 
clients in the task of consulting him by affixing 
manchettes or side-headings to his paragraphs.....- A 
book which igs certain to be of service to the literary 
inquirer.” 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


may. be said to be a kind of expansion and reasoned | 
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of the |following fashion, beginning with J —— They 
». The }were, he says, Wolf-moneth, Sprout-kele, Lenct- 


, 88 we can then tell how worthy he is 
is own account is :— 


is is a specimen of the daring imagination with 
ch the whole book teems, It is all rubbish, of 
rse, and crumbles to pi i igati 


= form. Secondly, the native Dutch name for 
ebruary is Sprokkel-maand, where Sprokkel, ac- 
cording to Koolman, means “ thaw,” or “thawed 
earth,” whence the adj. sprokkelig, crumbling, 
friable. It is clear that Verstegan’s Sprout-kele is 
due to a desperate attempt to find an etymology 
for sprokkel, a word which he did not understand, 

Not to waste more words upon the above farrago, 
which is not even correct for the Dutch language, 
whence several of the examples are drawn, it may 
suffice to say that not one of the names is correctly 
given, and most of them are entirely wrong. B 
good fortune the A.-S. names of the months are 
of them found in a manuscript printed in Cockayne’s 
‘Shrine,’ p. 47. Some of them occur in the ‘ Meno- 
logium,’ printed by Fox, and reprinted by Grein, 
and some in a manuscript in Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Cambridge, described in Wanley’s ‘Cata- 
logue,’ p. 106, and elsewhere. Beginning with 
anuary, the names are as follows: (1) Se wftera 
Gedla (the latter Yule); (2) Sol-monath; (3) 
Hréth-modnath; (4) Easter-monath; (5) Thri- 
mylee ; (6) Se aerra Litha (the former Litha) ; (7) 
Se ewftera Litha (the latter Litha); (8) Wéod- 
monath ; (9) Halig-monath ; (10) Winter-fylleth ; 
(11) Bldt-monath ; (12) Se aerra Gedla (the fermer 

ule). 

A few notes may be added. The old notion 
that in the name of February the o should be long, 
and that the word sd) would then mean “sun,” 
is absurd. February is not usually a “sun- 
month.” Sol means simply mire, or mud, whence 
E. sully. I regret to say that “mud-month” 
is sadly appropriate, and answers to the Old 
Dutch name Sprokkelmaand, discussed above. The 
name for March is said to be from a certain god- 
dess Hreda. (See the note in Bosworth and Toller’s 
*Dictionary.’) I do not quite see why it may not 
mean simply “fierce-month.” April is “ Easter- 
month.” May is “three-milkings month ”—+. ¢., 
the cows might then be milked thrice a day. The 
name Litha is merely the definite form of /ithe, 
mild, so that June and July are the mild, or warm 
months, August is “‘weed-month.” September 
is “holy month,” and it is on record that it was so 
called as being a great time for sacrifices to idols 
in the heathen days. Compare the offering of 
first-fruits. The reason for the name of October is 
left unexplained.* November is “sacrifice-month,” 
and is explained to refer to heathen sacri- 
fices, 

Tt appears that out of Verstegan’s twelve names 
only two are even approximately correct, and these 
two, Oster-monat and Tri-milki, are given in 
foreign spelling. Watter W. 


* Asa guess, I should refer fylleth to the verb fyllan, 
to fell, to cause to fall, and so explain Winter-fylleth by 
“ storm-felling,” i,¢., the time of year when a storm or 
colder weather causes the leaves to fall from the trees, 
Compare the old name ‘all, the equivalent of autumn, 


one of | 
1600. Notices to Correspondents, &c. | 
| 
proper 
for the Aotes. 
r,John f/ 
a very THE ANGLO-SAXON NAMES OF THE MONTHS. \ 
olumes Verstegan’s ‘Restitution of Decayed Intelli- 
‘father gence’ the author gives what he is pleased to call = 
ranged {the Anglo-Saxon names of the months after the a 
SHeu-monat, Arn-monat, Gerst-monat, Wyn- 
asoned smonat, Wint-monat, Winter-monat. This is in 
tknow Jthe true old spirit of hardy guesswork, and is _ 
— wrong on the face of it, because such forms as s 
ald ré t, Oster, heu, and others are plainly German, 
re © and cannot possibly be Anglo-Saxon. It will suffice | 
a toshow how he came by the name of Sprout-kele ee 
he for Februa 
ticular They called February Sprout-kele, by kele meaning the | 
ilewurt, which we now call the cole-wurt......1t was 
his herb that in this to yeeld out 
jesome youn, te, 
iterary | 
0 | 
twill suffice to mention two points, 
The A.-S. for cole is not kele at all, but cévl, 
ing merely the Latin caulis in a slightly dis- - 
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his complexion. The former suggested the bill ite ext 
= roached a terri . 
‘ Henry V.,’ IL. iii. 16 (7 S. vi. 84, 304)— | Luckily for me, heretics are not burnt . : | Soret 
“ A Table of greene fields.” —Folio. I can only be hooted and hissed. I once beliewed | the prop< 
“ A’ babbled of green fields.” —Theobald. in Theobald’s “ emendation ” with a faith strong ag | Now i 
Theobald’s famous and much admired emendation | that of any who believe in it still. It was a great | sible war 
had held the field unquestioned so long that till I | shock to me when this faith was not shaken only, | which pr 
read, the other day, Mr. Percy Firzozratp’s re- | but utterly overthrown. I was compelled to go in | It isan s 
markable note at the first of the references given | quest of a new belief. I have found what, for the | by the “ 
above I never presumed to question it. I regard | present, supplies my need. by the “ 
Mr. Firzceratp’s objection to the emendation as R. M. Spence, M.A, | contrast 
I need Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B, the secor 
repeating hi ment ; I state only his conclu- “A? ’ ” and the | 
fore, be some sort of description of his [Falstaff’s] ion in my mind ; yet, as asked for the fol figure of 
face or nose, suggestive of the green hue of coming lowing quotations, for want of better, may go to} &™ ae 
death, that is, if it is to stand.” Ma. FirzceRatD | confirm the reading of the 1623 folic or go worse CO 
thinks it should not stand, agresing with those who | by Ma, :— onto, advceated sntomat 
regard the words as jonging to a prompter'’s| Barth disrol automate 
direction. In this I do not with him. Sup- | in nothing is 
ose you had never seen this passage, and thata|) “Like to those......wandring Empiricks which in } ‘*¢ Cla 
end was reading it to you. When he had read | Tables and pictures make great ostentation of cures,”— | pbrase ‘ 
thus far, “ His nose was as sharp as a pen, and,” — | Bp. Hall, ‘ Heav. upon Earth,’ § 1, 1614. —_ is 
would you not expect another simile (and, as personages draune in breathin 
scriptive of Falstaff's appearance? If instead of | painted in a table.”—Fleming, ‘ Panoplie of pistles,” 146-151 
this the had até babbled 1576. seraphia 
green fields,” would you not have been surpris From a very small reading, as yet, of his con- | “°° ' 
at this return to another class of symptoms of | temporaries, I think Shakerpense i not to be 
approaching death, from which the narrator in her | taken too strictly, either in phrase or use of words | 
description had passed away? What, then, was | —they surely are not even in plain prose—and it Top 
= — is certain local allusions and circumstances lost to Inti 
of green fields,” but most probably something no : : : : Derc 
unlike this in sound, for which this hed been mis-|westh, 
heard. it is the only in- Glasgo 
stance of mishearing the copy in this very speech} Norges on Su 
of mine hostess. A little further on we find in the | §, yi, 342),— mwas ls ‘he pe ‘Jou 
Folio “ up-peer’d” for upward. Remember, once | the rejection of Mr. Grav’s “motion.” His con- —. 
more, it is Mrs. Quickly who speaks—from whose | ception that Claudio, when he spoke of “ this — 
mouth you expect nothing pathetic, but the ludi- | sensible warm motion,” meant to indicate himself of Bi ~- 
crous only. Are you much surprised when you hear | under the figure of a marionette, a puppet, an ‘eee 
her say, “ His wees Wass sharp as a pen and the bill | automaton—called himself in that most tragic To you 
of a greenfinch” ? ty Falstaff, even when | moment by a name which the fantastic Lucio used} Our ar 
cold as any stone,” Shakspeare wished to keep | of the villain Angelo (‘ Meas. for Meas.,’ IIL ii. Of bro 
the theatre in a roar. If you ever saw a dead | 119) only in ribald jest—that conception is opal Wie 
greenfinch lying on its back, with its sharp bill, | out of keeping with the true meaning of the word, Of the | 
its frontal protuberance, its short legs, and its| with its context, and with the intensity of the| ‘ator, 
nish hue, you have seen a grotesque miniature | oocasion. by Mr. 
of Sir John Falstaff, That “motion” meant puppet is admitted (see) main as 
Such, I believe, was the simile. And now to|‘Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ II. i: “O excellent Folios. 
account for the misprint. “A” before “table” has | motion! O exceeding puppet !”); but where is the tions th 
been misplaced. It should stand before “green.” | proof that it meant automaton? Even if “ the editors ; 
“Table” has been misheard for “the bill” (mark | dramatists” supply the proof, do they prove the) 8 eme 
the close resemblance in sound), and “ fields” has | dignity of the word as a fit symbol of a man? word st 
been misheard for “ finch,” the sibilant soundin| The view that “ move” sometimes means “move _- 
which both words close, as well as the identity in | automatically ” is as wide of the mark as the refer me 
the commencement of each, accounting for the mis- | ences to ‘ Macbeth,’ III. iv. 23 and V. iii. 35, aw written 
take. Mrs. Quickly had in mind both the sharpness | wide of the lines intended. The fact is that the perfect! 
of Falstaff’s nose and the deathlike greenness of | automatic or non-automatic character of motion # 
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20,39, | VIL, 20, '89.] 
| rd itself. To “ os 
ite extraneous to the word itself. To “move 
simply to move, without regard to the motive 
cause, If Mr. Gray merely means that “move” 
wadays. is a an intransitive verb, no one questions 
beli roposition. 
rn Oe ook at the context. Does not “ this sen- 
$a great | sible warm motion ” contain a contrast to the line 
en only, which precedes as well as to that which follows ? 
to go in | It is an antithesis to the inert lifelessness suggested 
, for the the ‘‘ cold obstruction” of the one, no less than 
by the “ kneaded clod” of the other. In the first 
M.A, contrast there is no mixed metaphor at all, and in 
the second it is but slight. The cold obstruction 
and the kneaded clod are each, of course, a figure 
80 long of death. Has an automatic toy any fitness asa 
ind pre- figure of life? Would it free us of mixed metaphor? 
the fol- Has Shakspeare perpetrated a confusion of images 
vd 8° tO} worse confounded than that of making a “warm 
veeated | automaton ” become a kneaded clod? This warm 
automaton will not work. Don Quixote once took 
me a puppet for flesh and blood, but we really cannot 
nh - take Olaudio’s flesh and blood for a puppet. The 
ures,"— | phrase “sensible warm motion” naturally inter-. 
preted is so apt an expression of the idea of living, 
‘aune in § breathing flesh and blood—is, in short, so inherently 
-< symbolical of life—that Milton (‘ Paradise Lost,’ IT. 
pistes 146-151) makes one of the chiefs of the embattled 
seraphim speak of ‘‘ sense” and “ motion” as the 
‘is con- | “#sence of even celestial existence :— 
Who would lose, 
f a Though full of pain, this intellectual being, 
- Those thoughts that wander through eternity, 
~and it To perish rather, swallowed up and lost 
lost to In the wide womb of uncreated Night, 
rodigal Devoid of sense and motion ? 
B. Geo, Nritsoy, 
Casar,’ III. ii—In the edition of 
Shakespeare's plays edited by Mr. Howard 
« this Staunton (Routledge & Co., 1860) several readings 
himself | **¢ Saggested of the disputed passage in the speech 
neh, of Brutus over Cxesar’s body :— 
_ tragic To you our swords have leaden poletae Matt Antony: 
io used Our arms, in strength of malice, and our hearts, 
IIL ii. Of brothers’ temper, do receive you in 
squall With all kind love, good thoughts, and reverence. 
yword,| Of the suggested readings by Mr. Collier’s anno- 
of the} ‘ator, Mr. Dyce, and Mr. Singer, none is approved 
by Mr. Staunton, who suffers the passage to re- 
ed (see} main as it is (I presume) in the First and succeeding 
cellent} Folios. It may have been corrected in later edi- 
» is the} tions than that of Mr. Staunton, and by other 
f “the| editors; but if not, will you allow me to propose 
ve the} 2 emendation—a very simple one—not of the 
7) word supposed to be corrupt by the foregoing 
“move| editors, “ malice,” but of the little word “in” ? 
are Sbakespeare, and the passage mes 
pat thef Perfectly intelligible and grammatical :— 
tion Our arms no strength of malice. 


If I have been anticipated in this (suggested) 
emendation, I have to apologize for troubling you 
with this communication ; but if not, perhaps you 
will kindly give publicity to it in your world-wide 
publication, for acceptance or rejection in future 
editions of our great poet’s works. 

Caas. Freer. 


‘ Macseta.’—Although in the dramatis persone 
of ‘ Macbeth’ only ‘‘ Hecate and Three Witches x 
are given, it is to be noticed that in the course of 
the tragedy six witches are brought together. In 
the first scene of the fourth act, “ the three witches” 
are discovered singing the incantation round the 
cauldron, then “enter Hecate and the other three 
witches.” I believe that Shakspeare by the first 
three witches typified the Fates, and by the second 
the Furies. Hecate had recently declared respect- 
ing Macbeth that 

He shall spurn fate, scorn death, and bear 

His hopes ’bove wisdom, grace and fear. 
The Furies are henceforward joined with the Fates 
in his destruction. J. Sraypisn Haty. 

Temple, 


Nores py Sir W. Doepate vron 
‘ Memortats.’—Among the Clarendon MSS. is 
preserved the following paper of notes, in the hand- 
writing of Sir W. Dugdale, for correction: of state- 
ments in Whitelocke’s well-known book, published 
in 1682, and again in 1732, to which the bracketed 
pages refer :— 

Memorialls of the English Affaires, &c., 
printed 1682. 

P. 58b [8b]. He says the Archbpp. of Canterbury 
[ Abbot] was suspended by reason he refused to license 
the printing of Dr, Sibthorp’s Sermon.—This is a mis- 
take, for it was by reason of his Killing the keeper. 

P. 56a [58b]. He says the L* Paget came to the King 
at Yorke.—| believe he came not to him till he came to 
Oxford with the Earle of Holand. 

Dugdale is wrong. Paget came to the king at York 
on June 17, 1642. 

P. 60 b [63 }. He says that about the beginning of 

November, 1642, Pr. Rupert and Pr. Maurice arrived in 
England.—They were both at Edghill battell 23 Oct., 
1642, and at Shrewsbury long before. 
Whitelocke, or his transcriber for the press, has 
evidently written November by mistake for Sep- 
tember, as he goes on to mention what Prince 
Rupert did in the latter month, as well as his 
presence at Edgehill. Rupert came to England 
in August. 

P. 61 b (64b). He says the left wing of the King’s 
horee were routed at Edg Hill fight.—This is very false. 

Jb. He says the number slayn there were 5,000.—A 
grand mistake, for upon buriall of the bodies they did 
not amount to one thousand, as I can sufficiently prove. 
Five thousand is also the number given by Claren- 
don; but the difference in the accounts of the 
battle is well known. 

P, 66a | 69}. The manner of the Lord Brooke’s death 
at Litchfield much mistaken. 
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P. 64b [68]. He says that the Scots army came a° 
England over the Tine to assist the Parlia- 
ment.—This is a mistake, for they came not in till the 
15th of January, 1643[-4). 

Whitelocke mentions the entry of the Scots subse- 
quently, and correctly, under January, 1643/4. 

P. 77a [81]. Sir Edw. Dering’s going from Oxford to 
the Parliament.—The reasons not so as he relateth. 

P. 79b [83]. He says the Earle of Carlisle deserted 
the King and came in to the Parliament,—There was no 
Earle of Carlisle at that time, 

Here again Dugdale is wrong. There was an Earl 
of Carlisle (the second) at that time, but he appears 
to have lived in Barbadoes. 

P, 101 a [106). Sir Richard Grenevile made Baron of 
Lestithiell.— No such thing. 

P. 102a [107]. The fire in Oxford burnt the fourth 
part of the citty—Not the 20 part. 

Wood's account shows that it was nearer a fourth 
part than a twentietb. 

P. 198 b [202]. That upon the King’s cosape from Ox- 
ford the Duke of Richmond, Earle of Lindsey, Sir W™ 
Fleetwood, and others, came in to Col. Raynsborough, 
and did cast themrelves on the mercy of the Parliament, 
whereupon the[y] were ordered to sent prisoners to 
Warwick Castle.—A great mistake. 

P. 271 b [269}. Propositions sent to the King from the 
Officers of the Army, lower than those from the Parlia- 
ment, and that the Br?* disswaded the King, against his 
own judgment, from yeilding to them.—Very false. 

Many more errors and mistakes upon a serious perusall 
of the volume may (no doubt) be found. 

Alas for the fallibility of historians even of their 
own times! The above list of supposed mistakes 
shows that they may be about equally divided be- 
tween Whitelocke and Dugdale. 

W. D. Macray. 


Were Proors by Avtuors? 
—It is generally stated that they were not. And 
doubtless authors living in the country did not re- 
ceive proofs from a London printer, but had to trust 
to the supervision of “a reader,” sometimes, as ap- 
pears from the ‘Return from Parnassus,’ a disap- 
pointed university man. But the following in- 
stances will, I think, make it tolerably clear that 
proof-sheets were seen by town authors if they 
wished it :— 

1, When Scot’s ‘Hop-Garden’ was first pub- 
lished in 1574, the publisher inserted this note :— 

“ Forasmuch as M[ aster]. Scot could not be present at 
the printing of this his Booke, whereby I might have 
used his advise in the correction of the same, and espe- 
ciallie of the Figures and Portratures conteyned therein, 
whereof he delivered unto me such notes as I being un- 
skilfull in the matter could not so thoroughly conceyve, 
nor so perfect expresse as...... the Authour, or you,” &c. 

2. At the end of Bishop Babington’s ‘ Exposition 
of the Lord’s Prayer,’ 1588—as communicated to 
me by my friend Mr. W. G. Stone—there is the 
following :— 

“If thou findest any other faultes either in words or 
distinctions [=, I presume, “ in punctuation ”] troubling 


@ perfect sence (Gentle Reader), helpe them by thine | be 


owne judgment, and excuse the presse b 
absent, Whe was to role 
ande, 

3. So at the close of N. Breton’s ‘ The Wil of 
Wit,’ &., 1599—a bit recalled to my memory by 
Mr. Tyler—there is at its close :— 

“ What faults are escaped in the printing, finde by dis- 
cretion, and excuse the Author, by other worke that let 
him from attendance to the Presse ; Non ha che non aa. 
—N, B. Gent.” 

4. Similarly in ‘The Mastive or Young Whelpe 
of the Olde-Dogge, Epigrams and Satyres,’ 1615, 
we find :— 

“The faults escaped in the Printing (or any other 
omission) are to be excused by reason of the Authors ab- 
sence from the Presse, who thereto should have given 
more due instructions.” 

5. As another very strong proof I would refer to 
the accuracy of Jonson’s quartos, and more espe- 
cially of his first folio, not only as to the words, 
but as to the very careful punctuation, a punctua- 
tion which is clearly his own, and not that of his 
compositor. Certainly there are occasional, but 
very occasional, word errors, and more in the 
quartos than in the folio ; but as to these I would 
remark that no one but those who have tried know 
how readily a press error may escape notice, and, 
secondly, that Jonson was notoriously over-ford of 
liquor stronger than milk and water. 

6. I would also urge that the corrections and 
alterations made while copies of the edition, say of 
a play, were being printed off must have been due 
to earlier sheets having been seen by the author. 
The press ‘‘ reader,” having once finished his work 
and passed it, was not at all likely to revise it while it 
was passing through the press, especially when, as 
in the case of a play, it was almost a pamphlet. 
And, secondly, there is the fact that some of these 
alterations could not have come but from the author. 

Br. NicHotson. 


Aynvats.—Permit me to suggest, through the 
medium of ‘N. & Q.,’ that a good work would be 
done by anybody who should take the trouble of 
giving us an extended account of these once popular 
publications. They are all, or nearly all, extinct 
now, but from the year 1823 to about 1845 they 
formed a great part of the light reading of the then 
rising generation. Many of them have now be- 
come rare ; very few are to be found except on the 
shelves of the great libraries. Though containing 
rubbish, there is something of interest in nearly 
every volume. Much useful information concern- 
ing them is to be found in Watts’s ‘ Life of Alaric 
Watts’ and Madden’s ‘Life of the Countess of 
Blessington.’ 


Gzorce Dartey.—In a recently published 
volume of “Poems of the late George Darley....-. 
Printed for Private Circulation” (Liverpool, A. 
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been to me ever since I knew what poetry was. 
The first verse is as follows :— 
It is not Beauty I demand, 
A crystal brow, the moon’s despair, 
Nor the snow’s daughter, a white hand, 
Nor mermaid's yellow pride of hair. 
A note informs us that this m was “ published 
in Archbishop Trench’s ‘ Household Book of 
English Poetry,’ but without the author’s name.” 
It will also be found in the ‘Golden Treasury,’ 
where it is placed in the second book, which, 
according to the editor, embraces “ the latter eighty 
years of the seventeenth century.” No author's 
name is given, nor is there any note upon it.. 

I have considerable respect for George Darley’s 
memory, but I do not think he ever wrote so 
exquisite a lyric as this, and I should be glad to 
know if it was not, as I suspect, well known long 
before bis time. Hersert E, Ciarke. 

10, Benson Road, Forest Hill, 8.8. 


“To JOIN THE GREAT Majority.” — Mr. J. 
Chamberlain, in his specch on the death of John 
Bright in the House of Commons on March 29, 
said :— 

“And now that he has passed away, now that—in a 
beautiful figure, which he himself was the first to use 
—now that he has gone ‘ to join the great majority.’ ” 
May not this be worth recording in es Q."? 

(Other correspondents draw attention to the utter- 
ance of Mr. Chamberlain, and to the insertion of the 
word great. | 


Bocus Worps.— Possessors of Jamieson’s 
‘Scottish Dictionary’ will do well to strike out 
the fictitious entry cietezour, cited from Bellenden’s 
‘Chronicle’ in the plural ¢ietezouris, which is 
merely a misreading of cietezanis (i. ¢., with Scot- 
tish 2=3=y), cieteyanis, or citeyanis, Bellenden’s 
regular word for citizens, One regrets to see this 
absurd mistake copied from Jamieson (unfortu- 
nately without acknowledgment) by the compilers 
of Cassell’s ‘ Encyclopedic Dictionary.’ 

me editions of Drayton’s ‘Barons’ Wars,’ 
bk. vi. st. xxxvii., read— 

; And ciffy Cynthus with a thousand birds, 
which nonsense is solemnly reproduced in Cam 
bell’s ‘ Specimens of the British Poets,’ iii. 16. Tt 
may save some readers a needless reference to the 
remember that it is a misprint for 
clify, a favourite word of Drayton’s. 

J. A. H. M. 


Error as To Sarum Conours,—Any additional 
evidence should be welcome to prove that the 
Opinion that the Sarum ritual colours were only 
white and red is unfounded. Inventories prove 
oaveten. Take, for example, some facts in the 

te Rev. H. T. Ellacombe’s valuable ‘ History of 
the Parish of St. Mary, Bitton, in Gloucestershire,’ 


— printed by William Pollard, of North 
treet, Exeter (part i., 1881, part ii., 1883). Vol. i. 
p. 95, are mentioned black mortuary mass vest- 
ments, bequeathed by a lady to St. Katharine’s 
altar in Bitton Church. The vestments were of 
black chamlet, and the priest was ‘“‘to pra’ 

tenderly ” for the souls of the lady’s ancestors. It 
may be answered that these were mortuary masses, 
and therefore prove nothing as to the general cus- 
tom of ritual colours in other masses, And in 
Rouen Cathedral, at vespers of the dead, I have 
myself observed that the priests and cantors had 
black copes with silver (i.¢., ritually white) or- 
phreys. But this is only as an illustration, 0. is 
mentioned a cope of “blak velvett” (sic) and “a 
cope of blake [sic] chamlett, embroidered with 
garters of gold and silk,” and also a cope of purple 
velvet. Moreover, in Mr. William Money’s ad- 
mirable little monograph on ‘ Parish Church Goods 
in Berkshire,’ there are several proofs, from in- 
ventories made and returned at the Reformation, 
that church vestments (and chasubles in par- 
ticular, and of course “ vestment” means strictly 
a chasuble with orphreys and stole, the alb being 
assumed) were blue, green, and purple. These facts 
destroy, if such destruction were necessary, the 
complete error that black, blue, green, and purple 
as ritual colours are purely Roman, and not Sarum 
also, Green vestments are also mentioned in 
Britton’s ‘Salisbury,’ p. 85. I-may add as an 
illustration that in a German picture ed 
(Munich, I think, or possibly Ratisbon) I have 
myself seen a picture (of “Cologne school”) of a 
deacon’s martyrdom, in which the orphreys of the 
saint’s dalmatic were blue. But here possibly, 
as one or two of your recent correspondents have 
shown, the blue may not have been used as a 
ritual colour, but as a symbol mystically of per- 
fection. But my chief hope now has been to. 
break down by fair appeal to ancient English 
sacred archeology the notion that Sarum had only 
two ritual colours. H, ve B, H. 


Versa Cornace.—As we seem to have re- 
turned to the cycle of verbal coinage, when the 
slightest pretext is seized upon to give birth to a 
new verb, I venture to draw the reader’s attention 
to a paper ‘On New Words,’ which appeared in 
the Annual Register for 1772. Although the style 
of that paper ‘s rather pedantic, differing in every 
respect from Mr. C. A. Warp’s sublime definition 
of the “dress of thought,”* yet I cannot but think 
the article instructive in so far as it absolutely 
marks the birth of two words still in common use 
namely, flabbergasted and bored :— 

“ Anon, everything was the barber: if even a chimney 
sweeper ran against a decent person, he was the barber ; 


* Style should, like a star, dart its rays of light 
the night of thought—‘N. & 7 8. 
444. 
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the barber presently turned into the shaver, and we were 
trimmed by the shaver from St. James's to Wapping. 
Now we are flabbergasted and bored from morning to 
night—in the senate, at Cox's Museum, at Ranelagh,and 
even at church,” 

The writer concludes by appealing to the editor to 
exert all his influence to extirpate the race of insig- 
nificants at whom he has pointed. The editor's 
foot-note is in itself consoling :— 

“Tam informed by a curious gentleman [says the 
guileless editor] who keeps an exact list of these animals, 
that they have diminished in number three hundred 
within these two months.” 

To which I humbly echo, ‘Great Scott! behold 
the birth of ‘ Pigottism’ in the Senate.” 
Ricnarp Epecumne. 

33, Tedworth Square, Chelsea. 


Doc - Watcues.—The following note, signed 
Charles Armfield, appears in a recent number 
(March, 1889) of the Daily Telegraph, and it seems 
worthy of being embalmed in ‘ N. & Q.’:— 

“During the naval manceuvres of 1887 I was with 
Admiral Baird's squadron as a guest of a relative of 
mine, and one day at dinner I asked what was the deriva- 
tion of ‘dog-watch.’ The answer came immediately: ‘It 
is a corruption of dodge watch: by means of it the crews 
get their hours of keeping watch 7 changed ; 
without it a man once on watch from twelve to four 
would always be on watch at those hours; but by having 
the short or dog watch this injustice is dodged, and each 
man only gets his fair share of duty in the small hours of 
the morning.’ Much of the sailors’ ‘ lingo’ may easily 
be traced to corruptions similar to the one under discus- 


E. Watrorp, M.A, 
7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


*Rosinson Crusor.’—The first edition of this 
famous book is well known to be very scarce. The 
fact that a copy is exhibited in the British Museum 
(Case 13 in the King’s Library) is sufficient evi- 
dence of this. It has also been published in fac- 
simile by Stock. Having lately become possessed 
of a copy of the original first edition, I have been 
surprised to find that the “ facsimile,” though on 
the whole very good, is not quite accurate in the 
engraved preface, where one would have expected 
extra care. In the original the word “apply ” is 

lt “apyly.” This is not followed. There are 

© some other slight discrepancies in the preface 
(the lines not all ending with the same words). I 
should be glad to know whether any other happy 
possessor of an original ‘Crusoe’ can confirm m 
statements. Though there were no fewer than four 
editions published in the first year (1719), mine ap- 
pears to be the first, and is so considered by an ex- 
rienced second-hand bookseller who has seen it. 
he date of first issue is April 25. The book con- 
tains 364 pages, exclusive of preface (two pages) 
and four pages at the end of advertisements of 
** Books Printed for and Sold by William Taylor 
at the Sign of the Ship in Pater-Noster-Row.” I 


du bonheur.” 


shall be happy to give further particulars of my 


book to any one interested. Ww. A. Crarxe, 


Chippenham, Wilts. 


“Tpot sHePHEeRD” (Zech. xi. 17), in the New 
Version “ worthless shepherd.”— Now this question 
has cropped up again, it may find a fit place in 
‘N.& Q.’ An “idol” is a counterfeit, and an 
“ idol shepherd ” is a counterfeit she pherd—one who 
sets himself up for the adoration of his congrega- 
tion. His motto is ‘admire me,” not “ worship 
God.” The New Version quite misses the idea, 
The Pharisees of old, who did their good deeds to 
be seen of men, were “ idol shepherds.” 

E. Cosnam Brewer. 


Str James Rarnazt’s Car- 
toons.—The plate opposite to p. 48 in H 
(1822) has the following note engraved upon it :— 

“Mr. Walpole, in his ‘Anecdotes of Painting,’ &., 
vol. iv. p. 22, speaking of the cartoons at Hampton Court, 
observes that Sir James Thornhill, having made copious 
studies of the heads, hands, and feet, intended to publish 
an exact account of the whole for the use of students, 
but this work has never appeared,” 

On seeing this recently I remembered a torn 
bundle of old tracings which came into my 
sion some years ago, and on carefully separating 
them I find that they answer fully to the descrip- 
tion of the “copious studies” above mentioned. 
They number over two hundred, and are fairly 
well preserved. On one of them is written “ Legg 
of S* Andrew, J. T. 1729.” Is it probable that 
these are the original tracings, and that the note 
is Sir James Thornhill’s? If so, may not some of 
them be H ’s work, as the date is that of the 
year preceding his elopement with Sir James's 
daughter ? Rs. Rs. 

Lawton. 


Teers wipe apart a Sian or Goon Luck. (See 
1* §S. vi. 601.)—In the note referred to the con- 
nexion between wide apart teeth and good luck is 
limited to no particular teeth. In France the con- 
nexion would seem to be limited to the two upper 
central incisors, as will be seen from the following 
quotation from ‘Les Contes du Réveillon,’ by H. 
Datin, Paris, 1888, in the tale called ‘Le Pavillon 
No. 4’ (p. 256), viz. :— 

“Les deux principales incisives de la miachoire 
supérieure étaient un peu distancées l'une de J'autre...... 
On prétend, dis-je, que ces dents Iégerement écartées et 
ne se joignant pas sont l’indice certain de la chance et 


F. Caance. 

Sydenham Hill. 

Purre.—In Thomas Becon’s ‘ Displaying of the 
Popish Mass’ (Parker Society, p. 280) purre 8 
spoken of as a call for pigs. A note on the 
passage informs the reader that Bishop Latimer 
used this word in the same sense. I have not, 


however, succeeded in finding it in his writings. 
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I trust the word may have a place in the forth- 
coming ‘Dialect Dictionary.’ Whether it be extinct 
or not now I cannot tell. Check is the word I have 
always heard used for this purpose. I am sure 
that the pigs with whom I have been acquainted 
would not understand purre. ASTARTE, 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


PrEsBYTERIANISM UNDER THE COMMONWEALTH. 
—There is in the Bodleian a copy of the minutes 
of the Bolton Classis of the Commonwealth time, 
one of the nine classes into which the province of 
Lancaster was divided on the organization of the 
o_o system in that county (1646). Of 
| this Walker says (‘Sufferings of the Clergy, 
| p. xxv), “A copy of the proceedings of the second 
| class in Lancashire, sent me by the late Rev. Mr. 
Gipps Rector of Bury, near Manchester.” And 
in the Bodleian copy (which is this same one of 
Walker's) Walker has written “Mr. Gipps...... 
communicated to me a transcript of these pro- 
ceedings (but not done by an accurate hand), 
and this is a transcript from that transcript, not 
done by an accurate hand neither.” Is tht 
original volume anywhere in existence, or is any- 
thing known of it, or of any other volumes simi- 
larly illustrating the history of Presbyterianism 
under the Commonwealth ? Wm. A. Saaw. 


Taomas Orway.—The ‘ Biographia Dramatica’ 
attributes to this dramatist a translation from the 
French entitled ‘A History of the Three Trium- 
virates,’ I cannot find the book in Lowndes. 
What is the title of the original work ; and who is 
the author? Urpay. 


Szcoxp Dracoons, Rorat Scots Greys.—Can 
any correspondent tell me of the existence of any 
picture or print showing the early uniform of this 
regiment? There is an oil painting in Windsor 
Castle, and an illustration in a MS. book in the 
British Museum, showing the uniforms of 1745 
and 1752. I cannot find anything earlier. The 
historical records of the regiment mention a series 
of prints gy in 1742, but do not say where 

can be seen. The first troops of the regiment 
were raised in 1678. In 1681 these were con- 
stituted a regiment, under the title of the Royal 
Regiment of Scots Dragoons. In 1707 this was 
changed to the Royal Regiment of North British 
Dragoons. A few years ago this was altered to 
Royal Scots Greys, the name Scots Greys having 
been long used previously as a secondary title. 
When the regiment was added to the English 
establishment in 1688, it took rank as the 4th 


Regiment of Dragoons. In 1713, after official 
inquiry, it became the 2ad Regiment. But regi- 
ments seem not to have been known by their 
numbers till the reign of George II. 

At Rawillies, in 1706, the Greys captured the 
colours of the Regiment du Roi; and at Dettingen, 
in 1743, they took the famous white standard of 
the French household cavalry. Are any repre- 
sentations of these trophies known to exist ? 

A. E. Wetsy, Major Scots Greys. 

13, Queen Anne’s Gate, 8,W. 


James Macraz, Governor of Mapras, 1725- 
1731.—Does any one who reads this happen to 
know whether there exists any portrait of the 
above named ? R. M. 


Evcare.—What is the etymology of this name 
for a game of cards, played originally, I believe, in 
the United States? I have met with only one 
attempt at an explanation, and that is in the ‘ En- 
cyclopeedia Britannica.’ It is there stated that it 
has been supposed that the word euchre is a meta- 
morphosis of écarté. But this is incredible. 

A, L. Maruew. 

Oxford. 


Minor Orpers,—Can any one tell me to what 
extent the minor orders were represented in a 
medieval English village church ? 

Henry 

Clovelly, Bexley Heath, 


Wuetmay.—A Mr. Whetman, vinegar mer- 
chant, entertains the Fellows of the Royal Society 
after they have heard Denne preach a sermon at 
St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, June 4, 1750. Dr. 
Stukeley, in his MS. journal, says he had an 
elegant house by Moorfields, “ A pleasant place, 
encompassed in gardens well stored in all sorts of 
curious flowers and shrubs, where we spent the 
day very agreeably, enjoying all the pleasures of 
the country in town, with the addition of philo- 
sophical company.” Would this be on the site of 
Champion’s Vinegar Yard, City Road? Is there 
anything to show that Champion succeeded 
Whetman ? ©, A. Warp, 

Walthamstow. 


Irvine, or Irwin, or Tower, 
Domraigssuire, N.B.—Can any one inform me 
where I can find the pedigree of the Irvines, or 
Irwins, of Bonshaw Tower, Dumfriesshire, N.B. ? 
One of the family was historiographer to mer 
James IV. of Scotland, and fell at Flodden Field. 
Any information as to pedigrees of the Irish 
branches of the family (especially of Roxborough 
and Streamstown) gladly received. No informa- 
tion is required respecting the Irvines of Drum, 
Aberdeenshire, who came from Bonshaw Tower 
originally. The pedigree of 7 Irwin also de- 

ired 


sired. . T, AnTROBUS, 
Chiverton, Bournemouth. 
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Jony, Baron Hervey, or Ickwortn. 
—Is it possible to discover the real date of Lord 
Hervey’s marriage with “Molly” Lepell, and 
why there was any mystery about it? Croker 
says that “the publications of the day and all the 
peerages date it as of the 25th of October, 1720, 
and there is no doubt that it was only then pub- 
licly declared.” See ‘Lord Hervey’s Memoirs’ 
(1848), vol. i. pp. xxii-xxv. G. F. R. B. 


Tae Detavat Parers.—What are the Delaval 
Papers? A Mr, John Robinson has been lecturing 
on them at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and he says, or, 
at any rate, his reporter says, not only that they 
have been “ recently discovered ” in some place not 
named, but also that their dates extend “from the 
days of Richard IIL, in 1188, down to the last of 
the Delavals in 1815, a period of upwards of 620 
years.” I do not think that Richard III. was living 
in 1188 ; and, on the other hand, it seems unlikely 
that letters of the time of Richard I. should have 
been preserved, seeing that that time is the extreme 
limit, beyond which “the memory of man runneth 
not to the contrary.” A. J. M 


Daycine Caarrs.—In Anne Bellamy’s 
theatrical history there is the following :— 

“Mr. Rich, wearied out with the succession of bad 
houses, produced by the pieces which were then per- 
formed, thought of reviving the ‘ Prophetess’ of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, His chief inducement was because 
he could introduce into it a good deal of machinery, 
which, it is well known, was his hobby horse. In par- 
ticular, he contrived to bring on a number of dancing 
chairs.” 

What were they ? 

St. John’s Wood. 


GeoreE E tis. 


Burwstana.— Who was the writer of the article 
Some Aspects of Robert Burns,’ signed R. L. S., 
in the Oornhill Magazine for October, 1879? 


Henry Gray. 
47, Leicester Square, W.C, 


Puny: Sunsteap.— 

“ Agrippa saith that all Athyopia, and take the land 
with it of Prester Jehan bordering upon the red sea, 
containeth in length 2,170 miles : and in breadth, together 
with the higher Aigypt, 1,291."—*The Historie of the 
World,’ &e., of C. Plinius Secundus, Holland’s transla- 
tion, London, 1601, tome i. p. 148. 

Who is the Agrippa here referred to; and how 
does Prester John get into Pliny? There is 
nothing in Holland’s text here to indicate an in- 
terpolation. 

y the way, Holland in this translation usually 
has sunstead for solstice. Did this word ever get a 
proper footing in the language ? C. ©. 


Carrmett Cavrca, in Lancashire, is a very 
ancient place, and is built of freestone. There is 
nothing but bluestone and limestone within twenty 
miles, and I shall esteem it a great favour if you 


will kindly inform me in me columns where the 


freestone was obtained to build this church, 


Hy. Tvox. 


Jos Jonyson’s Coat.—In a letter dated Janu- 
ary 10, 1842, in the recently published ‘ Corre- 
spondence’ of the late John Lothrop Motley, the 
writer remarks (vol. i. p. 96) :— 

“These latter [the palaces of St. Petersburg], compared 
to the marble halls of Venice, Florence, and Rome, are 
most tawdry and insignificant, although of great size, 
and ornamented, like Job Johnson’s coat, with the most 
lordly indifference as to taste and expense.” 

Will some one kindly explain the allusion? 
Geo. L, Aprersoy. 
Wimbledon, 


Orrice or THE Vircin.—Can any one tell me 
to what extent the mass, hours, and little office of 
the Blessed Virgin were used on Sundays and 
week-days in a medisval English village church, 
and the time of day and succession of each gener- 
ally followed ? Henry 

lovelly, Bexley Heath. 


Crans.—Is it strictly correct to speak of Border 
families (on either the English or Scottish side) or 
of Lowland Scottish families as clans? 

A. W. H. 


Yaxtey anp Savyett.—Any information re- 
specting Sir Robert Yaxley, Kut. (1628), and Sir 
W. Savyell or Saville (1636) will oblige. 

W. WIsters. 

Waltham Abbey. 


Recment oF Scots.—I should be glad to have 


any information about a regiment of Scots in the 
service of their High Mightinesses the United 
Provinces between 1730 and 1740. I have before 
me the passports of a soldier of this regiment, 
giving him permission to visit Great Britain for 
six months. The English passport is from the 
colonel of the regiment, John Lamy of Dankennin. 
The Dutch is from Friederich Jacob, Landgrave of 
Hesse, &c., and Governor of 


Jeremy Taytor, ‘Holy Living, p. 204 of 
Eden’s edition, “Like the mice of Africa, hiding 
the golden ore in their bowels, and refusing to 
give back the indigested gold till their guts be 
out.” What is the explanation of this vulgar 
error ? J. J. F. 


Portrait or Cromwett’s Wire.—I have just 
bought an old oil painting, which I have been \y 
for years past is the only portrait of the wife o 
Oliver Cromwell extant. Does any one who 
this know another ? H. J. A 


Joun Exwes.—Will some one kindly inform me 
where Elwes, the miser, was buried, and whether 
there is an inscription on 


his tomb? Topham’s 
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‘Life’ does not appear to vouchsafe this informa- 
tion, and I have not been able to discover it my- 
self. The twelfth edition of the ‘ Life,’ enlarged, 
contains an epitaph on the miser, in which occur 
the following lines :— 

Here; to man’s honour, or to man’s disgrace, 

Lies a strong picture of the human race 

In Elwes’ form. 
It is said to have been copied from the Chelmsford 
Chronicle. Is it known who wrote the lines? Are 
they to be found on his tombstone? Elwes died 
at Marcham, in Berkshire, where was part of his 
property ; but I learn from the vicar that there is 
no entry of his burial in the parish register. 

ALPHA. 


Heipeccer.— Where is there any authority for 
the statement in Mr. Lecky’s ‘ History’ (vol. i. 
p. 533) that the great nobles attracted Heidegger 
to the rival theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields ? 

G. F. R. B. 


‘Tas Katevata.’—The following remark upon 
this work appears in a recent catalogue :— 

“Max Miiller places‘ Kalevala’ on a level with the 
greatest epics of the world, and says it possesses merits 
not dissimilar from those of the ‘ Tiind, and will claim 
its place as the fifth national epic of the world.” 

Where is this opinion of Prof. Miiller’s expressed ? 
In what order are the four greater national epics 
ranked by him ? W. E. Bucktey. 


Sprat anp Ciirrorp.—Are any descendants of 
Mr. T. Sprat, Cowley’s biographer, or of his friend 
Mr. M. Clifford living? Is anything known about 
their respective families ? F. C. H. 


Tae Cexipacy or THe Criercy.—Froude, in 
one of his essays, declares he had seen a list of 
twenty English ecclesiastics (emp. Henry VIII.) 
who had “licences to keep concubines.” Were 
such documents really issued ; or is it a Protestant 
invention? Surely it is possible to ascertain the 
trath on this point! J. W. Harpman, LL D. 


Estienve Le Nore, Frexcu Crocxmaker.—I 
have & fine old French clock, temp. Louis XIV., 
with the name of the maker, “Estienne le Noir, 
Paris,” in black letters on a piece of white enamel, 
let into the brasswork below the dial. Though I 
have seen many of similar style, I have not met 
with any bearing the name of the above maker, 
and therefore send this query in the hope of elicit- 
ing information. W. E. Bucxtey. 


or the sovereign 
— any person with the insignia of an order of 
ighthood, does it not follow as a matter of course 
he must, ipso facto, receive the honour of 
knighthood? I ask the question because I found 
10 the World of March 23, 1887, the statement 
a's Dr. Cameron Lees, the well-known minister 

t. Giles’s Cathedral, Edinburgb, dined and 


slept at Windsor Castle, when Her Majesty pri- 
vately invested him with the insignia of the 
Thistle” previous to his leaving for nearly a year’s 


absence in Australia. He had been recently ap- 
pointed Dean of the Chapels Royal in Scotland 
and Dean of the Order of the Thistle. _ 


Cuums.—Can any one explain or suggest a 
meaning for this word in the following passage, 
quoted by Nares, sv. ‘“Cheery,” from ‘ Witty 
Apothegms,’ 1669 

“A young maid having married an old man, was 
observed on the day of marriage to be somewhat moody, 
as if she had eaten a dish of chums,” 

Nares does not enter it as a word in its own order. 
J. A. H. Murray. 
Oxford. 


Replies, 


PLURALIZATION. 
(7 §S. vii. 142.) 

Is not this a horrible coinage? However, Mr. 
Mount makes his paper highly interesting. But 
has he not, as nearly all do who alight upon a 
bright idea, grown a little dazzled with its proper 
brightness ? 

When we use the plural “ brains,” it is in the 
sense of capacity, intelligence. A man with plenty 
of brains is otherwise to be described as a man of 
good parts. A surgeon may write on the brain, 
and study its anatomy, as being a single object, 
non-plural; but the vernacular will always have 
its “ man of brains” for a clever fellow, and myself 
I cannot see why not. Literal views on such mat- 
ters are always in danger of falling into literal 
nonsense. Language is a haphazard engine, that 
flashes a meaning, and leaves logic limping to 
rearward, 

Now, what is there commendable in the French 
phrase, “Il s’est brilé la cervelle d’un coup de 
pistolet”? The brain is left in the singular. So 
far so good. But “s’est brilé” is absurd. He has 
not burnt anything, except gunpowder. 

As to the line of Milton’s, I am pleased to see 
that Mr. Moont is of opinion that that foolish 
folk the modern editors and verbal critics would 
have altered it, or corrected it, to “ circumstances.” 
They are always correcting what is not wrong, 
when often what is wrong they cannot see to be so. 
Still, although the word “ circumstance” means an 
environment, it means a vast deal besides that. 
It means even a condition and state of affairs, 
You may correctly say, “A man is in good cir- 
cumstances.” Young says :— 

Who does the best his circumstance allows. 
A man may speak of a remarkable circumstance 
in history. There it is merely an incident, and 
incidents may be plural or singular. There is no 
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rule in all this to be laid down. The less rule the 


better. A good stylist must decide in each par- 
ticular instance. A cultivated judgment can 
abolish rules, 

Mr. Movst’s remark about the plural as applied 
to “ politics,’ “ethics,” &c., is very interesting, 
but I do not see that the slightest preference is to 
be given to languages that retain the singular in 
such cases. The Greek expresses the art of govern- 
ment by roActixy, whilst ra roAcrixd is state 
affairs. Our “politics” represents the latter. When 
we talk of government, and the art of it, our word 
is far better than the Greek. ‘E zoAcrixy is 
simply an adjective, réyvy being understood ; and 
then it only means the citizen-art, which is a pain- 
fully vague al ion as against our phrase 
“government” or ‘‘ the art of government.” The 
French follow the Greek precisely, and, of course, 
are as faulty as that. Dr. Johnson defines poli- 
tics as “the science of government, the art of 
administering public affairs”; but his three ex- 
amples show nothing of a science, only the art of 
state affairs. 

Mr. Movst's remarks have for me a great value 
as observations on the use of the plural ; but I could 
well wish away all that he says about the “ non- 
sense...... and of the useless and senseless significa- 
tion ia this general tendency to employ plurals, when 
possibly the singular might answer the same pur- 
‘ana It is not more foolish to say “even in my 

eart of hearts” than “in my heart of heart,” for 
there is no definite sense in the latter. If there 
be a choice the former is the better: the inner- 
most heart, as it were, of all the hearts ; the inner- 
most shrine of all the shrines—adytum adytorum, 
sanctum sanctorum, holy of holies. It is only 
a mode by which we reach the superlative. But 
“ heart of heart ” reaches, if I may so say, nothing. 
If Shakspere could have said “ heart of very heart,” 


I should have backed his phrase ; as it is, I find | P 


it unmeaning, less expressive, and a hundredfold 
less vernacular than Keble’s “ heart of hearts.” I 
have already expressed my high appreciation of 
Mr. Movunr’s paper, as showing breadth and 
mastery. As a mass of observations it is really 
valuable ; but the drifting into plurals which he 
condemns appears to me to lie at the root of right 
expression, Like much, or perhaps all, instructive 
wisdom, it runs dead contrary to logic. Logic 
never invented anything since the world began. 
Mother-wit, by breaking rules, finds laws. 


C. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow. 


Perhaps one of the forms of error most com- 
monly in use is “I will summons him.” H. T. 


In connexion with Mr. Movnt’s interesting 
per may be noted the habit of people in the 
ower classes of adding an s to surnames of one 
syllable, which is very prevalent ; as also is the 


custom of reducing all Christian names to a single 

syllable. What is the cause? Is it the natural 

tendency of vulgar English to end its words with a 

hiss ? Epwarp H. Manrsnatt, M.A. 
Hastings Corporation Reference Library. 


Worcestershire folk are great sinners in this 
respect. For instance, old people have often com- 
plained to me that they can no longer eat “ cruss- 
esses” (crusts), for lack of teeth. Not long ago 
*‘N. & Q.’ gave us some verses about “ ghostesses 
sat upon sses,” and other examples are to 
be found at 6" §. xii. 286. Choristers are fond 
of singing “ Let saints on earth in — Ay 2 


Your correspondent asks for examples of ignorant 
singularization. I can supply him with one. A 
lady of my acquaintance entered a shop and asked 
to see some hose. The salesman, after exhibiting 
several pairs, called her attention to a particular 
stocking, with the remark, ‘ There, madam; that’s 
as fine a ho as you will find anywhere.” 

Wm. Hanp Browne. 

Baltimore, 


About six years ago, when arranging the transfer 
of a lease, in order to meet the wish of the owner 
of the property I proposed the insertion of a special 
clause in the agreement ; but the tradesman then 
in possession of the lease declared he saw no need 
of any such claw. A. J. C. 


Beside, besides.—Your ent Mr. Mount 
writes that, according to the rule, “If it be dry on all 
the earth beside” should be besides ; 4. ¢., that the 
word is apparently adverbial. Is not this a mistake? 
If it were intended to say that the earth was dry in 
addition to something else—e. g., the earth was hot 
and dry besides—the word would be adverbial, and 
correctly written besides. But is it not here really 
repositional, the object beside which all the earth 
is dry being understood ; i. ¢, the fleece? Etymo- 
logically, beside is no doubt “by the side,” and in 
some cases may be taken in its literal meaning ; 
but this is not necessary to justify its use in this 
case, while besides would not have correctly con- 
veyed the sense, R. OC. N. 


Battaps Sones or THe West or 
LAND (7% S. vi. 442; vii. 44).—The announcement 
that the Rev. S. Barine-Goutp is collecting, 
with a view to publication, the ancient melodies 
of the West of England, which has been made in 
‘N. & Q.’as well as in the Western Morning News 
(see Western Antiquary, viii. 103), is of very great 
interest and importance, since no systematic at- 
tempt has hitherto been made, I believe, to recover 
these venerable tunes from the mouths of the pea- 
sautry, and in a few years, for the reasons 
by Mr. Barina-Goutp, it will be too late. The 
late Mr. Chappell gathered the materials for his 
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work on ‘Popular Music’ entirely from printed 
and manuscript sources; and although we may con- 
fidently assert that every ballad possessed its own 
special tune, it has been lamented by M. Gaidoz, 
in a review of Prof. Child’s ‘English and Scottish 
Ballads, that it-did not fall within the scope of 
that magnificent work to include the music of the 
ballads, although in several cases the airs were 
known to the learned compiler (Mélusine, tome iv. 
col. 207). The French 0 acted on different 
principles when making their collections, and it 
might be worth the while of Mr. Barine-Goutp 
to consult some of the more recent works on the 
subject, such as Rolland’s ‘ Recueil de Chansons 
Populaires,’ which has jast been published in five 
volumes, and has formed the basis of M. Anatole 

uin’s masterly and exhaustive series of articles 
on old French melodies which are now appearing in 
the pages of Mélusine. The molif in so many of 
the French and English ballads is identical, that 
it is not unreasonable to assume that in some cases 
the airs are also founded on a common theme. It 
might also repay Mr. Barina-Goutp ‘to refer to 
Mr. Newell’s ‘Games and Songs of American 
Children,” which includes several quaint old airs 
of undoubted English origin. 

There are several old Devonshire ballads which 
have not been included in the more accessible col- 
lections, and of which Mr. Barine-Goutp may, 
perhaps, have met with traditional variants. Some 
of these I noted a few years ago in the Western 
Antiquary, and I may add a couple in the Euing 
collection in the University Library at Glasgow, 
which bear the following titles, ‘The Devonshire 
Damsel’s Frollick’ and ‘The Devonshire Boy’s 
Courage and Loyalty to their Majesties King Wil- 
liam and Queen Mary.’ The former of these bal- 
lads was sung to “a pleasant new Play-house Tune; 
or, Where’s my Shepherd.” This tune is not in- 
claded in Chappell’s collection; but as the musical 
notes are printed on the broadside, it would not be 
difficult to recover it. It is a rare thing to find the 
airs noted on the broadside sheets, and it seems a 


py A when they do occur they should be over- 


Of the weird old dirges which were sung by our 
ancestors when their dead were “ waked,” and 
which corresponded with the Irish “keens,” few 
specimens survive. A Devonshire dirge was printed 
in‘N.& Q.,’ 1S. iv. 405, and if it be Mr. Bartye- 
Govtn’s happy fate to rescue a few others from 
oblivion, he will indeed earn the gratitude of all 

love and reverence the past. 


W. F. Pripeavx. 
Jaipur, Rajputana, 


The ballad a portion of which is given at the 
utter reference was discussed in ‘ N. & Q.,’ S, 
Vil. 387, 436, 495, bat only a fragment of it, com- 


Cold blows the wind o’er my true love; 


and a corrupted version, which had been published 

in the Ipswich Journal, are to be found at these 

references. J. F. Manserou. 
Liverpool, 


“SoMETHING ABOUT EVERYTHING” §, vii. 
88).—This saying, with some modifications in 
form, has a much longer pedigree than the query 
assigns to it. While yet a schoolboy I heard it 
from an old English squire, the late Thomas 
Northmore, of Cleeve, near Exeter, who graduated 
in 1789 at Emanuel, Cambridge, having been a 
pupil of Gilbert Wakefield and Bennet, the friend 
of Dr. Parr, and subsequently Bishop of Cloyne. 
He was an Preeti om scholar, as evinced by his 
edition of Tryphiodorus in 1791, and with additions 
in 1804, and an ardent lover of liberty, which led 
him. to print a poem on Washington, which has, I 
imagine, become a very scarce volume. Knowing 
that I was designed for the university, he told me 
that the definition of a scholar was ‘‘one who 
knows something of everything, and one thing 
well,” laying a strong emphasis on the last word. 
This had no doubt been impressed on himself by 
the distinguished scholars above mentioned, and 
seems to be traceable back to Aristotle, who, whende- 
scribing those who would alone be profitable hearers 
of his teaching on moral and political science, says, 
éxactos Kadds & ywooKe, Kat TovTwv 
éoriv dyads Kal? dpa 6 (Kal? 
éxacrov, or wept’ Tt] weradevpévos. 6 
wav memadevpevos (‘ Eth. Nic.,’ i. 3). 

W. E. Bucktey. 


I have always understood that this was Whewell’s 
definition of an educated man—a man who knows 
something of everything and everything of some- 
thing. As I am remote from any library, I cannot 
supply chapter and verse. Prof. A, W. Momerie, 
in his ‘ Agnosticism,’ ascribes the authorship to 
Whewell. Epwarp 


GonpRADA DE WarrenveE (6% S. iv. 96, 131; 
vi. 66; viii. 207; xi. 307; xii. 8, 76).—The follow- 
ing lines in my contribution at the third reference 
appear to have been overlooked by your corres- 
pondents, viz. :— 

“ Will’mus de Warrena vero processu temporis 
et Will’mo Rufo filio Regis et conquestoris Anglie cuius 
filiam desponsaverat plurimum honoratus est,’’ &c.— 
‘Excheq. Treas. Rec, Mise.," 60/36,’ Ric II. to Ed. IV. 

H. H. Drake. 


Caristmas Tree (7% §, vii. 247).—For the 
origin of and introduction into England see 
‘N. & S. viii. 619; S. i, 191; iii. 
184; iv. 505; x. 363; 3™S. viii. 489, 491; 
xii. 507. Everarp Home CoLEemay. 


71, Brecknock Road, 

[Many replies have been forwarded to Dra. Murray. 
The substance of these is found at the references supplied 
by Mr. CoLeman. ] 
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Serivcapatam (7 §. vii. 27, 113, 256).—To 
accompany Sir R. K. Porter's large historical paint- 
ing of the Siege of Seringapatam there was pub- 
lished ‘ Narrative Sketches of the Conquest of the 
Mysore, effected by the British Troops and their 
Allies, in the Capture of Seringapatam,’ 12mo., 
sixty-six leaves, fifth ed., 1804. The compiler says 
he has used contemporary accounts printed in 
India and the despatches of Lord Mornington, 
and he gives lists of all the troops and their officers, 
and of the killed and wounded. The picture (of 
which prints were issued) contained portraits of 
twenty British officers. W. oO. B. 


“Presentment oF Enciisnry” (7% §. vii. 
229).—For this refer to Mr. Justice Stephen’s 
* History of the Criminal Law of England,’ vol. iii. 
pp. 30-40, where the learned author quotes the 
passages from Bracton. He says at p. 31, “‘ The 
effect of a presentment of Englishry was to free the 
hundred from the fine which was to be paid if the 
presumption that the person slain was a Frenchman 
was not removed.” This seems to explain shortly the 
meaning ; and it is interesting to note that lower 
down the historian says, “ I have found no defini- 
tion in Bracton as to what constituted Englishry.” 
Englishry was abolished by 14 Edw. IIL, st. 1, 
ce. 4, “Soit ’Englescherie et le presentement dycel 
pur touz jours ouste,” &ec. Ww. , 


“The name of murder (as a crime) was anciently 
applied only to the secret killing of another (which the 
word, moerda, signifies in the Teutonic language), and 
it was defined, ‘homicidium quod nullo vidente, nullo 
sciente, clam perpetratur,’ for which the vill wherein it 
was committed, or, if that were too poor, the whole 
hundred, was liable to a heavy amercement; which 
amercement itself was also denominated murdrum. This 
was an ancient usage among the Goths in Sweden and 
Denmark ; who supposed the neighbourhood, unless they 
produced the murderer, to have perpetrated, or at least 
connived at the murder; and, according to Bracton, was 
introduced into this kingdom by King Canute, to prevent 
his countrymen, the Danes, from being privily murdered 
by the English ; and was afterwards continued by William 
the Conqueror, for the like security to his own Normans. 
And therefore if, upon issue bad, it appeared that the 
person found slain was an Englishman (the presentment 
whereof was denominated Englescherie), the country 
seems to have been excused from this burthen. But this 
difference being totally abolished by statute 4 Edw. III., 
c, 4, we must now (as is observed by Staunforde) define 
murder in quite another manner, without regarding 
whether the party slain was killed openly or secretly, or 
whether he was of English or foreign extraction,”— 
Blackstone's ‘Commentaries,’ vol. iv. p. 194. 

G. 0. E. 


Inner Temple. 

The term is explained in a foot-note, on p. 215, 
vol, i, of Stubbs's ‘ Cons. Hist. of Eog.’: “If an 
unknown man was found slain, he was presumed 
to be a Norman, and the hundred fined accord- 
ingly, unless they could prove that he was Eng- 
lish.” The following references are given: ‘ Ll. 
Edw. Conf.,’ § 16; ‘Dislogus de Scaccario,’ i. 


cap. x. (‘Select Charters,’ p. 193); ‘Ll. Henr. I. 
§ 92,6. In the text he says :— 

“The practice of presentment of Englishry in the 

case of murder, which was once attributed to Canute, is 
now generally regarded as one of the innovations of the 
Norman Conquest.” 
It is also given in Feilden, ‘Short Cons. Hist, of 
Eng.’ (1882), 69. It would, therefore, pre- 
sumably be a fair question to ask in a constitutional 
history examination. EXAMINEE. 

(H. J. C., Mr. Taos, J. Ewrne, Lapy Russet, and 
the Rev. W. F. Marsnj Jackson are thanked for 
replies to the same effect. } ; 


‘Enoch Arpen’ §S. vii. 206).—Has an 
one pointed out the resemblance between ‘ En 
Arden’ and Miss Procter’s little poem ‘ Homeward 
Bound’ (‘ Legends and Lyrics,’ vol. i.)? Miss 
Procter’s must have been the earlier of the two 
pieces. Eowarp H. Marsnatt, M.A, 

Hastings. 

A similar story, and older, is that in the old 
sweet song of ‘ Old Robin Gray.’ A. B. 


Becxrorp's ‘ VaTuex’ (7™ §. i. 69, 154, 217). 
—At the first of these references I asked 
information about the scarce original editions of 
‘ Vathek,’ printed at Paris and Lausanne; and at 
the second I received replies of great value from 
two correspondents, to whom I duly expressed my 
gratitude atthe third reference. I hope that what 
I now wish to add may be considered worth re- 
cording here, or that it may lead to further elucida- 
tion of the mystery which seems to surround the 
first publication of Beckford’s book. 

In a sale at Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & 
Hodge’s rooms, on Friday, March 29, lot 373, a 
copy of ‘ Vathek,’ uncut, was sold (as described), 
chez Isaac Hignon and Comp., 1787,” 
to which the following note was appended :— 

“On the title are the following most interesting lines, 
written by M, Chavannes, the Savant whom M. Beckford 
originally entrusted with the correction of his manuscript: 
‘A la demande de M. Beckford je me suis chargé de 
coriger son Manuscrit et de le faire imprimer 4 Lau- 
sanne, Je me suis repenti d’avoir cédé A ea solicitation. 
L’ouvrage ne me paraissait ni moral ni intéressant. J'ai 
de plus des désagremens. M. Beckford en quittant Lau- 
sanne se hita de le faire imprimer & Paris au préjudice 
de l'imprimeur de Lausanne, et je dus menacer M. Beck- 
ford de mettre dans les papiers son infidelité qui fit qu’on 
arréta & la douane de France l'envoy de | imprimeur 
Hignon les trois exemplaires qu'il envoyait a Paris, et 
M. B. se hata de dédomager limprimeur pour éviter la 

ublicité,’ It proves conclusively that this is the genuine 
ret issue.” 
Does it? The statement does not seem very clear 
tome, Isittrue? Ifreally written by Chavannes, 
who claims to have undertaken to correct Beckford’s 
MS., it does not present him in a very favourable 
light as a master of style. Some faults may be 


due, no doubt, to the printer; for auctioneers’ 
catalogues are not, and can scarcely be expected to 
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be, models of a accuracy. But it is diffi- 
cult to believe that Chavannes, or any other savant, 
or Frenchman, ever wrote “ mettre dans les papiers 
son infidelité,” for ‘‘ publish his breach of faith in 
the papers.” Why should Beckford have wished 
to defraud the _— at Lausanne? Is it likely 
that he would do so? There seems here a strange 
want of motive and likelihood in the fraud attri- 
buted to an author who was, as has been hitherto 
believed, more sinned against than sinning. What 
do Mr. Bucxtey and G. F. R. B. think? The 
book was bought by Quaritch at the very high 
price of 5/. 10s. MarsHAtt. 


Crarenpox Hovse (7 §, vii. 228, 278).— 
About thirty years there was a private en- 
trance on the west side next to the shop now 
No. 74, Piccadilly, formed by two magnificent 
wooden pillars, or columns, the cornices of which 
were elaborately carved. These pillars came 
originally from Clarendon House, the stately resi- 
dence of the great chancellor, and had once formed 
ne! of the building itself in that immediate 

ity. At the time I refer to a fishmonger 
carried on business at No. 74, but the lease having 
fallen in, the premises were put into complete re- 
ir and let to Mr. H. Wearne, wholesale woollen 
taper, who remained there for several years. Some 
alterations were then effected, and Mr. Ramus, 
dealer in works of art, was the next tenant, and 
is still in possession. What became of the Claren- 
don House columns is uncertain, but most pro- 
bably they disappeared some twenty years since, 
during the alterations consequent on the rebuild- 
ing or extension of the St. James's Hotel, which 

adjoins No, 74, Piccadilly. 

Grorce J. T, Merry. 
35, Warwick Road, Earl's Court, S.W. 


The pioneer of mail coaches was Mr. John 
Palmer, M.P. for Bath, and not General Palmer. 
The first coach on his system began running on 
Aug. 8, 1784, and went to Bristol as its destina- 
tion, and not Bath, through which latter place it 
ra When John Wykeham Archer published 

‘Vestiges of Old London,’ in 1851, a mail on 
Mr. Palmer's system was still nightly leaving the 
General Post Office. In memory of him to whom 
the prosperity of the Post Office is due I must 
correct Mr. Ancuer. 

Harotp Mater, Colonel. 


Lirerary Piactarisms (7 vii. 226, 272). 
—I do not know whether the French verses quoted 
under this title in ‘N. & Q.’ are a translation of 

mith’s 
When lovely woman stoops to folly 
by an Englishman unacquainted with the rules of 
French Versification, or are an inaccurate transcript 
of the original of Goldsmith’s stanzas. The rhythm 
of French verses is not very appreciable to an Eng- 
ear, but French versifiers govern themselves 


by inexorable laws. Now, the last verse of the 
first stanza, 

Peut-elle trouver une guérison, 
has two syllables more than the second verse, 

D’un homme sent la trahison, 
with which it ought to correspond. The first two 
verses of the second stanza, 

Le seul reméde qu’elle peut ressentir, 

La seule revanche pour son tort, 
not to mention that they would seem, I should 
think, to a Frenchman an intolerable jargon, could 
not, I am sure, be scanned by any Frenchman, as 
they each have a syllable too much. The last 
verse 
” Hélas ! trop tard—est la mort, 

cannot be scanned for want of a syllable. More- 
over, in the first stanza, masculine and feminine 
rhymes alternate. The second has only masculine 
rhymes. This last feature is almost conclusive that 
the verses are the product of an English translator 
into French. E. P. 


Triat or Patrick Ocitvie (7 §. vii. 227).— 
It is somewhat surprising that, on looking back 
some ten or twelve years over ‘N. & Q.,’ nota 
note one can find on this subject. Most undoubt- 
edly it was an extraordinary case, causing very 
considerable sensation at the time, and must be of 
great interest to those who study celebrated crimi- 
nal cases. I have read and reread the case as it 
was reported in the Scots Magazine of the day, 
and I would call Mr. MarsHatv’s attention thereto, 
The September number of the magazine referred to 
contains the opinion of an English a named 
M‘Carty, dated from London, from which I will 
only quote a few lines :— 

“T am of opinion that, if the crimes charged are con- 
sidered severally, and the evidence ee to support 
one crime is taken singly, without the assistance of the 
other, no jury in England would have found the pri- 
soners guilty.” 

And with regard to the charge of poisoning, the 
same writer says :— 

“ The matter might have been cleared up by opening 
the body. Surgeons were present and ready to perform 
the operation, but were prevented by the person who has 
spirited up the prosecution, and who is to be the only 
gainer by the death of the prisoners.” 

In the October number I find it recorded that 
Ogilvie was reprieved four times. In February, 
1766, among the births, it appears Mrs. Ogilvie, 
while in Edinburgh prison, gave birth to a daugh- 
ter; and in April there are a few verses on the 
death of the child. 

With regard to Katharine Nairn’s death, I do 
not know my authority, but am quite of the opi- 
nion that she was not executed. 

Atrrep Caas. Jonas. 


The male prisoner was executed under rather 


revolting circumstances, as the rope broke. Kathe- 
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rine Nairn pleaded pregnancy, and was respited. 
She afterwards gave birth to a child, and a few 
days after escaped from ‘‘ the Heart of Midlothian,’ 
where she was imprisoned (not at that period a 
very retentive prison), in man’s clothes, and 
managed to get to London, and eventually to 
France. It is stated she married again. The trial 
is in Burton. W. O. Woopatt. 


I quite agree with your correspondent that this 
story is not suitable for discussion in the pages of 
*N. &Q.’ There is a very full account of the 
trial and subsequent events in the Annual Register, 
vols, viii, and ix. Ogilvie was hanged in the 
Grass Market on the evening of Nov. 13, 1765. 
Catherine Nairn, who was necessarily respited, 
escaped from prison, and got away to France. 

EpwarpD Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings Corporation Reference Library, 


Porrry ror Caitpren (7 §. vii. 168, 254). 
—The name of the book asked is ‘ Poetry Book 
for Schools.’ Unfortunately I have only a frag- 
ment—the remains of one used by a very young 
child years since—ergo, cannot state publisher. 

J. Manyixe. 


Sm Ricwarp Preston (7™ §, vii. 228).—Sir 
Richard Preston was one of the Prestons of White- 
hill, near Edinburgh, and descended from Andrew 
de Preston, fourth son of Sir Simon de Preston of 
Craigmiller, who was knighted about 1360. Being 
one of King James I.’s favourites, Sir Richard was 
loaded with honours. He was created Lord Ding- 
wall, and married Elizabeth, daughter and heiress 
of Thomas Butler, tenth Earl of Ormond, by whom 
he had one child, Elizabeth, whom the Duke of 
Buckingham intended for the wife of his nephew, 
George Feilding, second son of William, first Earl 
of Denbigh. 

With a view to this marriage Mr. Fielding was 
created Baron Fielding, and Lord Dingwall created 
Viscount of Callan and Earl of Desmond, with re- 
mainder to his intended son-in-law. The scheme 
was frustrated by the murder of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham and the death of the Earl of Desmond, who 
was drowned in his passage between Dublin and 
Holyhead, October, 1628, The barony of Dingwall 
devolved on his daughter, who, however, married 
the following year James, Lord Thurles, afterwards 
twelfth Earl of Ormond. The earldom of Desmond 
devolved on Lord Feilding, in whose’ family it still 
remains. Constance 

Swallowfield, Reading. 

The earldom of Desmond was conferred by 
James I. on his favourite, Sir Richard Preston, 
Knt., Lord Dingwall in Scotland (who had 
married Lady Elizabeth Butler, descended in the 
female line from the original earls). Sir Richard 
Preston had been drowned on his passage from 
Dublin to England in 1628, and, leaving only a 


daughter, the dignity reverted to George Feilding, 
who was created, November 22, 1622, Lord Feild 
ing of Lecaghe and Viscount Callan in the peerage 
of Ireland, as also Earl of Desmond, which title 
was to be enjoyed after the death of Sir Richard 
Preston, then holding the dignity. I have never 
come across a pedigree of Sir Richard Preston. 
GHERADINO, 


“Warrte way” (7™ §, vii. 269).—Mr. Arr- 
WELL will find reference to a “ warple way” at 
Acton in the reports of the case of Serff v. Acton 
Local Board (L. R., 31 Ch. D. 679; 54 L. T. R. 
(N.S.), 379; 55 L. J., Cb., 569; 34 W. R. 563), 
before Mr. Justice Pearson, in January, 1886. I 
believe the Law Times newspaper gave a note on 
the term “ e way” during February of the 
same year; but I have not the paper to = ? 


See ‘N. & Q.,’ S, ix. 125, 232, 478. 
Everarp Home Coiemay, 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Henry (7* S. vii. 245).—It should be 
mentioned that the ‘Journals and Letters’ of 
Henry Martyn were published in 1837, in 2 vols., 
under the editorship of the Rev. (afterwards Right 
Rey.) Samuel Wilberforce. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings Corporation Reference Library. 

There is a good deal about Martyn in Carus’s 
‘Life of Rev. OC. Simeon.’ See also ‘Memoir of 
Joseph Pratt,’ 1849, PP. 54, 65; ‘Life of W. 
Wilberforce’; Seeley’s ‘ Later Evangelical Fathers,’ 
1879. St. Chrysostom and Henry Martyn died 
under similar circumstances, and are buried at the 
same place. See the parallel drawn out in the 
large edition of Conybeare and Howson’s ‘St. 
Paul.’ Ww. ©. B. 


Francis Maceronr (7 §. vii. 208).—In or 
about 1836 Francis Maceroni lodged at the house 
of Lieut. Raymond Evans, R.N., Chapel Place, 
Lower Norwood. Evans living next door but one 
to my parents, I knew Maceroni well by sight, 
and was often at Evans’s house. Maceroni was 
then engaged with a Frenchman named Marquet, 
who lived at Kennington, in bringing out a steam 
carriage to run upon common roads. In an experi- 
mental run at Chelsea the carriage ran into & 
jeweller’s shop at the corner of Sloane Street. 

Tuomas Frost. 


Cuvrcues owvep BY Corporations (7® vii. 
248).—In Glasgow the Corporation are the pro- 
prietors of the following churches (Presbyterian, of 
course): Blackfriars, St. Andrew’s, St. George's, 
Tron, St. Enoch’s, St. David’s, St. John’s, St. 
James’s, and St. Paul’s. J. B. Fremine. 


Sorny Daws (7 S. vii. 248).—The story of 
Chantilly, and 


Sopby Daws, her connexion wi 
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career subsequent to the mysterious death of the 
last Condé, have been lately exhaustively written 
by a friend of mine in two articles in St. James's 
Gazette. The first appeared on March 22, and the 
second will follow shortly. R. H. Busx. 


Josera Forsyta §. vi. 469; vii. 155).— 
Will J. A. C. kindly give me the full title of 
Young’s ‘Annals of Elgin,’ including date of 
publication and Christian name of the author? I 
gather from J. A. ©.’s quotation that there are 
further particulars relating to the Forsyth family 
in the book, and, if so, I should much like to see 
a copy of it. I have searched the calendars at the 
British Museum, but as yet without success. 

H. W. Forsyta Harwoop. 

12, Onslow Gardens, S.W, 


Sroart Exuipition §. vii. 248).—Accord- 
ing to the list of the names published in the Athe- 
neum as intended to be inserted under the letter 
G in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ there 
were in the last century two Scotch judges called 
Patrick Grant. One of them lived from 1690 to 
1756, and became Lord Elchies. The following 
short account of the other is taken from the ‘ Bio- 
graphical Dictionary’ (1809):— 

“Patrick Grant, a judge in Scotland, was born at 
Edinburgh in 1698; in 1754 he was made one of the 
lords of session, with the title of Lord Preston-Grange. 
He wrote several tracts against the rebellion in 1745. 
He died at Edinburgh in 1762,” 

May not this have been the man to whom the 
miniature was presented ? 

Besides the above, the only possible names in 
the list mentioned ~~ to be the Rev. Philip 
Gibbs, stenographer, fl. 1736, and Peter Grant, 
Catholic divine, fl. 1784. J. F. Maysereu. 

Liverpool. 

Can the initials P. G. on the back of the case 
ar the valuable miniature portrait of 
Charles 1. signify “Princeps Gallie” (Prince of 
Wales), and the gift have been to Prince Charles 
Edward of his great-grandfather’s likeness. 

H. 0. Watton. 

Preston. 


Ricuarp Francktix, Booxsetter (7* §. vii. 
41)—As Mr. W. Ropers has no notice of the 
authorship of the essay on the Thirty-nine Articles 
which he mentions as published by R. Francklin, 

me observe that it was Anthony Collins. At 

28 there is a notice of the “ King’s Declaration 

re the Articles in 1628,” with which com- 
pare ‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. i. 331. One particular 
more of his connexion with N. Ambhurst may be 
given. It is stated that he “‘was buried at the 
of his printer Richard Francklin” (W. 
Batler, ‘Chronological, Biographical, Historical, 
and Miscellaneous Exercises,’ London, 1811, p. 129). 
Ep. MarsHatt. 


on THE Srace’ (7™ §. vii. 68, 
130, 145, 231, 275).—In this connexion the fol- 
lowing jeu d’esprit from the European Magazine 
for July, 1877, may be read with interest :— 


ON THE PERFORMANCE OF ‘ MACBETH.’ 

(Right kings appear, and pass in order over the stage, 
Banquo the last.) 
Old Quin, ere fate suppress’d his lab’ring breath, 
In studied accents grumbled out Macbeth, 
Next Garrick came, whose utterance truth imprest, 
Whilst every look the tyrant’s guilt confest ; 
Then the cold Sheridan half froze the part, 
Yet what he lost by nature, sav’d by art. 
Tall Barry now advanc'd tow’rd Birnam Wood, 
Nor ill perform’d the scenes he understood, 
Grave Mossop next to Foris shap'd his march, 
His words were minute-guns, his actions starch ; 
ay Holland too—but pass his errors o’er,,. 
Nor blame the actor when the man’s no more. 
Then heavy Ross essay’d the tragic frown, 
But beef and pudding kept his meaning down. 
Next careless Smith tried on the murderer’s mask, 
While o’er his tongue light tript the horrid task. 
Hard Macklin late guilt’s feeling strove to speak, 
While sweats infernal drench’d his iron cheek ; 
Like Fielding’s kings his fancied triumphs past, 
And all he boasts is, that he falls the last. 
Cc. ©. B. 


Cancinatine §, vii. 289). —This is obvious] 
a mere misprint for lancinating, an ordinary word, 
commonly used, and meaning “ tearing,” “ lacerat- 
ing,” or (as in this case) “ shooting,” as applied to a 
pain in the head. MarsHALL. 
ato numerous correspondents write to the same 
effect. 


Samvet Pepys (7" §. vii. 81, 196, 274).—The 
MS. corrections occur in my copy on the same 
pages as in that of Mr. Frepx. Henprixs ; they 
are, therefore, presumably identical. This proves 
almost entail that the published and unpub- 
lished booksare from the same type, uncorrected and 
unaltered in any way, except only the presence or 
absence of the publisher’s name on the title. Other- 
wise there is no difference: the edition is one and 
the same. - The collation of my copy agrees with 
that which Mr. Henprixs gives, except for the 
blank leaf at the end ; and I doubt if that is part 
of the book, for there are four leaves to signature 
without it. MarsHALt. 


I have a copy of this book, which somewhat re- 
sembles that of Mr. Henprixs. Like his, it has 
MS. corrections on pp. 11, 40, 70, 92, and 120, 
The collation is exactly the same, but it has no MS, 
letters or figures on the title. 

G. Bianprorp. 


It is very interesting to find that there were two 


editions of this work. I should not have thought 
it was a very rare one, as I have often seen men- 
tion of copies, but do not remember to have seen 
the privately-printed and more interesting one de- 
y copy has the same imprint as Mr. 
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Marsnatu’s, and has MS. corrections in 
the following pages: 39, 40, 57, 70, 90, 92, 103, 
and 120. It seems impossible to say whether they 
are in the handwriting of Pepys or not. I have 
seen a copy described as being on large paper. 
Query, if there are two sizes? 
J. Extor Hopexiy. 


I also have a copy of the little book by Pepys 
corresponding to that described by Mr. JULIAN 
MarsHALtt in every way. ‘The corrections are 
also in it as described by Mr. Henprixs, with 
additional ones at pp. 33, 57, 90, 103, 138, 142. 

James Roperts Brows. 


Pronunciation or Vase (7" §. vi. 489; vii. 
173, 236).—Is it worth while to reproduce these 
clever verses of James Jeffrey Roche on this 
subject 

The Vase. 
From the madding crowd they stand apart 
The maidens three and the Work of Art. 
= none might tell from sight alone, 
which had Culture ripest grown, 
The Gotham Million fair to see, 
The Philadelphia Pedigree, 
The Boston Mind of azure hue, 
Or the Soulful Soul from Kalamazoo. 
For all loved Art in a soemly way, 
With an earnest soul and a capital A. 
Long they worshipped ; but no one broke 
The sacred stillness, until up spoke 
The Western one from the nameless p!ace, 
Who, blushing, said : ‘‘ What a lovely Vase!” 
Over three faces a sad smile flew, 
And they edged away from Kalamazoo, 
But Gotham’s haughty soul was stirred 
To crush the stranger with one small word, 
Deftly hiding reproof in praise 
She cries “ ’Tis indeed a lovely vaze ! 
But brief her unworthy triumph, when 
The lofty one from the home of Penn 
With the consciousness of two grandpapas, 
Exclaims : “ It is quite a lovely vahs !’ 
And glances around with an anxious thrill 
Awaiting the word of Beacon Hill, 
But the Boston maid smiles courteouslee, 
And gently murmurs, “ Oh, pardon me ! 
I did not catch your remark because 
I was so entranced with that lovely vaws,” 
Dies erit pragelida 
Sinistra quum Bostonia. 
W. H. Bork. 


I recollect about seven years ago frequently 
hearing this word pronounced in Staffordshire as 
if spelt vause, rhyming with cause. I also knew 
several people who invariably used vaze, as if to 
thyme with haze. But this pronunciation is rapidly 
being superseded there by the usual one—vahse. 

J. Curnpert Wetce, F.C.S. 


- There is a second volume of Anon.’s poems 
which from its rarity is probably unknown to 


A. J. M. Init the fate of the vase is celebrated 
in more serious verse. The poem, which is one of 
touching beauty, begins thus:— 

That brutal boy the china vase 

Knocks down, and all its beauty mars : 

*Twas painted with sun, moon, and stars ! 

C. F. 8S. Warrey, M.A 
Folesbill Hall, Coventry. 


ArmoriaL Bearines on Attars (7 §, yii, 
148, 231).—There was a shield of arms (I forget 
the charges) carved on the front of a modern stone 
altar in Bramhope Church, near Leeds. I saw the 
church some ten years ago ; since that time it has 
become disused, but I am not certain that it has 
been pulled down. T. M. Fattow, 

Coatham, Yorkshire. 


Famity Morrosgs (7* §. vii. 127).—The tradi- 
tion in our family regarding the origin of our crest 
and motto is this. Angus Dhu Mackay (1380- 
1429) being questioned as to the validity of the 
charter by which he held his lands (he had in 
reality no charter), drew his dirk, or dagger, and 
striking it on the table at which he was sitting, said, 
“This is my charter,” adding some words in Gaelic, 
meaning “with a strong hand.” The hand and 
dagger seem then to have been adopted as the crest. 
In the oldest form the dagger is represented as 
held upright ; but when Sir Donald Mackay was 
raised to the peerage in 1628, with the title of 
“Lord Reay,” he seems to have changed the crest 
somewhat, and made it a dexter arm couped and 
erect, grasping a dagger also erect, with the motto 
Manu forti.” 

The motto of the Abrach Mackays (descendants 
of John Abrach Mackay) is “ Bidh treun” (“Be 
valiant ”), which was very appropriate, as they were 
considered the wardens of the pa territory. The 
ancient banner (the bratach bhan) of this branch of 
the Mackays is still preserved, and is now in the 
possession of Mr. Alex. Mackay, Thurso. It was 
exhibited at a meeting of the Clan Mackay Society, 
held in Glasgow on December 27 last. It hada 
figure in the centre, said to have been a stag, and 
the above motto ; but the figure is now worn out 
and the motto hard to decipher. I examined the 
banner several years ago. Joun Mackay. 

Cambridge, Mass., U.S. 


I think that Mr. J. S. Farmer will find great 
difficulty in making his intended collection, from 
the fact that while arms are hereditary, mottoes are 
not at all universally so. For instance, the Cole- 
ridges formerly used the punning motto “ Cole 
Regem,” but now Lord Coleridge adopts “‘ Qualis 
vita finis ita” In my own family, the late Mr. 
Cornelius Walford took as his motto, I know not 
on what ground, “ Fortis et stabilis”; one of my 


brothers has taken “ Fortis ut leo cui fides in Deo,” 
in allusion to our lion and cross crosslet ; while I 
have adopted “Per ardua,” in allusion to the 
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struggles of a literary life. Gibbon, too, speaks of 
the pathetic motto of the Courtenays, “ Ubi lapsus ? 
quid feci?” But the late Earl of Devon told me 
that he had exchanged this for the somewhat 
commonplace “ Quod verum tutum.” 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W, 


BattLe oF (7" §, vii. 248).— 
This action is probably the same as that of Villings- 
hausen, which is described in the ‘ Annals of the 
Wars of the Eighteenth Century,’ by Lieut.-General 
the Hon. Sir Edward Cast, D.C.L., vol. iii. p. 63. 
The battle was begun on the evening of the 15th, 
and was fought out on the 16th of July, 1761. 

W. OC. L. Froyp. 


Heratpic (7 §, vii. 268).—The arms to which 
a name is wanted by Y. T. will be found under 
“Turnip” in Papworth’s ‘ Ordinary,’ p. 860. They 
are those of the family of Dammant. 

R. M. 

Diss. 

Corree-Hovse Sien or §. vii. 248). 
—In Louis Fagan’s ‘ The Reform Club, 1836-1886,’ 
p. 70, the following occurs :— 

“ Pour rooms were taken at the Salopian Coffee House, 
No, 41, Charing Cross, from December 29, 1810, to 
January 21, 1841, at a rent of 8/. 9s. per week, including 
fuel and allowances to the servants of the hotel. This 
house, a occupied by the Horse Guards, is 
about to be demolished,” 


Reform Club, 


The old Salopian Coffee-House is supposed to 
have occupied the site of what is now 41, Charing 
Cross. The premises, indeed, though altered from 
time to time, may never have been — so 


Geo. B, Syrerr. 


_ Cross-rrres §, vii. 8, 138, 252).—lt may 
interest E. L. G. and others to know that the 
curiously carved stocks indicated at the last refer- 
ence are still “ on view ” at Waltham Abbey, being 
enclosed in a small angular space between the road 
and the schools opposite the abbey church. The 
carved ornamental details and date 1598 are still 
visible, and by the side of the stocks is the high 
post bearing remains of the pillory. 
I. 
Loughton, 


_Frouxes Baronetcy (7@ §. vii. 207, 257).— 
Since writing my query I have seen ‘ Marlborough 
College Register’ (1870). It states (p. 96) that 
Martin William Browne Ffolkes, son of M. B. 
Ffolkes, Esq., Hillington Hall, Lynn, Norfolk, was 
aged fourteen at the date of his admission to the 
college in August, 1864, a statement clearly at 
Variance with Burke's, viz., that he was born 
July 19, 1849. Itis strange to think that in this 


uncertainty as to the birth-date, and even the 
existence of the grandson, brother, and heir pre- 
sumptive of baronets. F. W. D. 


Macazive LiITeRaTURE oF THE Present Cen- 
tury §S. vii. 267).—Mr. Taytor is but ex- 
pressing a wish of every literary worker. Poole’s 
* Index’ is excellent, but far from complete. We 
want an index which will include certainly such 
useful periodicals as the Atheneum and Notes and 
Queries, and which will be brought up to date. I 
commenced myself an index to the magazine litera- 
ture of 1888, but pressure of work has prevented 
its completion. I should be glad, however, to co- 
operate with Mr. Tay or or others. 

Freperick 


How Porutar INFORMATION 1S ACQUIRED: 
Daveurer §. vi. 283, 370, 510; vii. 255).— 
May I correct an inaccuracy I detected in Canon 
TayY.or’s note on this subject? Dr. O. Schrader, 
in his quoted work, ‘Sprachvergleichung und 
Urgeschichte,’ by no means explains the word 
daughter to mean “the suckling,” but he confines 
himself to the remark, “ Whether duhitdr (7. ¢, the 
primitive form of daughter) means the milkmaid, 
the suckling, or the sucking one, is more than un- 
certain, and can never be decided” (cf. 1. oF _ 


Will Canon Taytor kindly give us the pith of 
the reasoning which leads Dr. O. Schrader to his 
conclusion respecting the etymological signification 
of daughter ? Sr. Swirx iy. 


‘Lorp DenwentwaTer’s Fareweti’ §, 
vii. 248).—The ballad on Lord Derwentwater for 
which Allan Cunningham is responsible is in 
Cromek’s ‘Remains of Nithsdale and Galloway 
Song,’ p. 107 (Gardner's reprint, 1880). It opens 
thus :— 

O Derwentwater ’s a bonnie Lord, 
Fu’ yellow is his hair. 
Cunningham, introducing the lyric through 
Cromek, says 

“ The editor cannot find any tradition on which this 
ballad is founded. It is taken from the recitation of a 
young girl in the parish of Kirk-bean, in Galloway.” 
Without any such explanation he gives it in his 
‘Scottish Songs,’ iii. 192, where he likewise quotes 
from “a very beautiful song popularly known by 
the title of ‘Lord Derwentwater’s Good Night’”:— 
And fare thee well, my bonnie gray steed, 

That carried me ay sae free, Xc., 
eight lines being quoted in all. Why the whole of 
this “ very beautiful song” is not given the editor 
does not explain. Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


‘Sxercues From St. Grorce’s Fietps’ (7 
vii, 228).—Lord Broughton did not write this work. 


nineteenth century there should have been this 


The author was Peter Bayley, of Sampford Arundel, 
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in Somersetshire, and of Handford, in the parish 
of Trentham, Staffordshire. 

As the general public know nothing of him 
beyond what is contained in the ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ perhaps I may be allowed to 
add that he was a member of an old family seated 
for many generations in Cheshire and Staffordshire, 
and now represented by Mr. James Hayes Bayley, 
of Willaston Hall, in the former county ; and that 
through his grandmother, the second wife of James 
Bayley, of Stapeley, eldest son of James Bayley, 
of Wistaston, High Sheriff of Cheshire in 1717, he 
was descended in several ways from the Plantagenet 
Kings of England. His death was most sudden, 
and an account of it is given in the Annual 
Register for 1823. Before that time he was living 
in London. 

A copy of ‘Sketches from St. George’s Fields’ 
would probably be found in the Library of the 
British Museum. But this was not his only work. 
He was also the author of a poem called ‘ Idwal’; 
a tragedy, ‘Orestes in Argos,’ which after his death 
was brought out at Covent Garden Theatre; and 
several other works, among which a Greek poem 
may be mentioned. 

I may state that Iam Mr. Bayley’s only grand- 
son, and last remaining male descendant, and that 
the particulars that I have here given of his family 
connexions are taken from private sources of in- 
formation, and have never before been published. 

W. Srrerton. 


I have a copy of this book, “‘by Giorgione di 
Castel Chiuso,” published by Stodart & Steuart, 
Strand, 1820. It is in one volume, 8vo., not 12mo. 
I shall be happy to show it toG. F.R.B. Do 
any of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ know by whom the 
illustrations, head and tail pieces, were executed ? 
They are much in the style of Robert Cruikshank. 


. Fretpine Bianprorp. 
71, Grosvenor Street, W. 


G. F. R. B. will be enabled to see a copy by 
applying to J. H. F. 

20, Molesworth Street, Dublin. 

Gentleman’s Magazine, April 20, 1825: “A 
new tragedy by the late Mr. P. Bailey, author of 
‘Sketches from St. George’s Fields,’” No doubt 
G. F. R. B. will find it under that name in the 
British Museum or at Guildhall Library, but I 
have not seen it. 


Srcretary (7 vii. 229)—Had the Irish wit- 
ness who stated that he understood by this word 
the keeping of a “secret” been examined in the 
course of the Scots Parnell case, his testimony 
would possibly not have caused such merriment 
amongst the court and audience as it seems to have 
done in London. 

The word is not uncommon in Scotland in its 
apparently original sense of one who is confidential, 


or capable of keeping a secret. Besides the more 
familiar meaning, Littré gives “ Secrétaire, 
anciennement, confident, celui 4 qui 1’on confide 
ses secrets.” I heard the word so used not long 
ago by a Scots lady by no means very old or given 
to archaic forms of speech. It may be found in 
Allan Ramsay’s ‘Gentle Shepherd.’ I haye not 
the book at hand. But I am somewhat surprised 
to find no mention of this use of the word in 
Jamieson’s ‘Scot. Dictionary.’ 
Avex. Ferevsson, Lieut.-Col. 
Lennox Street, Edinburgh. 


Secretary, in the sense suggested by L., is not 
used in Ireland—not, at any rate, in the south, 
It seems probable that the witness simply caught 
the sound of the word secret, and framed his an- 
swer accordingly. GuaLTERULvs. 


ERROR REGARDING THE Mass (7 §. vi. 506; 
vii. 154, 235).—I think I can state the matters 
which seem to have given rise to doubt respecting 
the celebration of the mass somewhat more clearly 
than has been done. 

No sacred service whatever in which the Con- 
secration of the Elements does not take place is, 
or can be, called a mass. The word itself is 
sufficient to indicate this. 

No mass is celebrated on the vigil of Christmas 
Day, or on any other vigil. It is usual in Rome 
to celebrate a midnight mass, 7. ¢., on the morning 
of Christmas Day. This mass may be begun be- 
fore midnight, but it must not be finished till 
after, it being absolutely necessary that the con- 
sumption of the elements should take place in the 
morning—i. ¢., in the hours between midnight and 
midday. This Christmas mass is merely a matter 
of usage. There is nothing to prevent a mass 
being said any morning immediately after mid- 
night. 

The statement about the three masses on Christ- 
mas Day is likely to mislead. Any number of 
masses may be said in any church, which can be 
said at the different altars in it within the canonical 
hours—it being understood, of course, that they 
must be said by different priests. No priest can 
on any occasion celebrate more than once in each 
day. In all large churches many more than three 
masses are probably said each day. 

It may be mentioned that eccording to the 
Armenian rite the rules respecting the canonical 
hours for saying mass are not quite the same as 10 
the Roman rite. T. Apotprus TROLLOPE. 

Budleigh Salterton, 


In connexion with this question, it may be worth 
while to note the following entry in the records of 
the Drapers’ Company at Shrewsbury :— 

“1527. Paid to Sir Richard Forton, Chaplain, and to 
the Parish Priest at a funeral for a mass of Requiem by 
night 0 011.” 

See Phillips’s ‘History of Shrewsbury’ (1729), 
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p. 136. This would appear to be an instance in 
which the word mass was used for an office other 
than the celebration of the sacrament of the 


acharist. T. M. Fattow. 
Yorkshire, 
Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o, 

nie Mythology. By Jacob Grimm, Translated by 
Steven Stallybrass. Vol. (Bell & Sons.) 
In some respects this is the most important part of 
Grimm’s monumental work. The earlier volumes, though 
never before translated into English, have been, it would 
be but slight exaggeration to say, reproduced piecemeal, 
so far as their more important parts are concerned, in 
more than one of the various ks on folk-lore that 
have appeared during the last twenty years. The con- 
tents of the volume before us will be almost entirely 
new to the English reader. It consists of an appendix 
by the author, and supplementary notes from his un- 

ished papers, arranged by Prof. E. H. Meyer. It 
would not be easy to exaggerate their importance, 
ranging, as they do, over almost | subject of which 
the former volumes bave treated. Folk-lore has been 
defined as history and science without perspective, The 
statement is more of an epigram than a definition. We 
may remark, however, that those who do not understand 
folk-lore are not in a position to comprehend the facts 
of history when they are presented to them. In esti- 
mating the characters of the men and women of long 

times, as of our peasantry now, who have remained 
untouched by educational influences, we have to bear in 
mind that they were influenced bya whole family of 
motives which have no place with us. Omens and 
portents— 

The signs in the earth and the signs in the sky— 
which to us are but the results of fixed laws, were to 
them momentous facts which had a direct bearing upon 
action. It is not until we have gone far below the sur- 
face of life and the recognized religious creeds that we 
can understand what was the moving cause of some of 
the most terrible tragedies of the Middle Ages. The 
Church fought against the — superstitions, but her 
battle was not att d with complete victory. Magical 

tices cross our path in every century—in every 
le, indeed, during the Middle Ages—and the re- 
formed religions, when o: ized, were not so capable 
of battling with the inherited traditions of an older 
such a strictly organized y, and did not possess 

a code of doctrine so clear! formulated. 
Ina volume so thickly built up of facts it is hardly 
_— to say where we have derived the most instruc- 

, a8 every has been valuable tous. “ Day and 
Night,” “ Ani ”” and “ Time and the World,” if we 
were obliged to pick and choose, we should perhaps be 
the least able to spare, Though in no sort folk-lore, in 
the ordinary meaning of that term, the article on the 
Anglo-Saxon genealogies is most important. It has been 
the habit of persons who write on history in these latter 
days to say that the royal genealogy of the English line 
is mythological when we get beyond Kerdic, the Kentish 

Grimm was of a different opinion. In his view, 
much of the traditional pedigrees which it has been the 
practice to cast on one side as mere dreaming is unques- 
tionably authentic. We do not see how the arguments 

Timm has produced can be upset. If they are accepted 
To further, perhaps, than the limits to which 
he has assigned them, 


Gilds: their Origin, Constitution, Ubjects, and Later 
History, By the late Cornelius Walford, (Redway. 
Tuts is a second edition of a valuable book. It is in 
every respect a great improvement on its predecessor. 
Important, however, as it is, we can only look upon it as 
a collection of material for the gild-book of the future. 
The history of gilds is a vast subject. Gilds extended 
over the whole of Latin Europe. Did they originate 
with the colleyia opificum of classic days? have we to 
seek their birthplace in the German forests? or are they 
a product of Christianity? Such questions are easily 
asked, but would take volumes to answer. We have no 
room for discussion and the balancing of evidence, and 
must therefore perforce speak dogmatically. We do not 
see any reason for tracing them back to a remote date. 
The principle of association is common to all people 
when they attain to a certain degree of civilization. 
When the tribal systems became weakened the principle 
of voluntary association naturally took its place. Reli- 
gion was in those days the one link which bound people 
together, and therefore, as a matter of course, the centre 
of the gild was usually the parish church. We have 
evidence of some few old gilds which are said to have 
been non-religious, but this is probably a mistake, The 
Gild of the Annunciation of Cambridge might be quoted 
in evidence of this, Mr. Walford has recorded that one 
of its rules was that no priest was to be a member. 
Local circumstances may well explain this. Cambridge 
overflowed with priests, and the gild-brethren may well 
have feared that if ecclesiastics were once admitted 
- a government of the gild would slide into their 

ands, 

The medieval gilds were of immense advantage in 
times when a poor law was unknown and the banking 
system and life assurance were undreamt of. Their 
destruction is one of the greatest blots on the Reforma- 
tion, As Prof. Rogers has pointed out in his ‘ History 
of Agriculture and Prices,’ it would have been easy to 
remove from them the characteristics of medizval reli- 
gion without sweeping them away altogether. 

Mr, Walford has given what he called a geographical 
survey, treating of the English gilds county by county, 
It is most useful so far as it goes, but we trust his readers 
will not lay the book down with the conclusion that he 
meant it to be exhaustive, Old wills and other documents 
of pre-Reformation time show that there were gilds in 
nearly every parish. He was compelled to make a selec- 
tion, and | dwell on those which seemed the more 
important. In Yorkshire, for example, the gilds of but 
six places are mentioned, If we saistebo not, the wills pub- 
lished by the Surtees Society furnish the names of many 
others. Corpus Christi seems to have been a very common 
gild title. Mr. Walford mentions eight, and we could add 
to their number, All the more popular saints had gilds 
under their patronage. St. —_ had naturally one 
at Boston; why he was also thus honoured at Norwich 
we do not know. We find but one St. Helen’s gild in 
Mr, Walford’s list, This is strange, for on account of 
the legend making her out to have been a British 
princess she was very popular in this country. The 
solitary St. Helea’s gild he mentions was at Beverley. 
It had some very picturesque rites connected with it. 
On the gild-feast a ~ was clad in royal robes and per- 
sonated the empress, and a scenic representation of the 
discovery of the cross was given, 

All readers, we are sure, will rise from the perusal of 
this book with a higher opinion than they had aforetime 
of our simple ancestors. Had the author lived to com- 
plete his labours we believe the book would have con- 
tained much more than it now does. To a learned 
antiquary such as Mr, Walford the difficulty consisted 
not in finding material, but in compression and rejection, 
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The Historical Register of the University of Oxford: 
being a Supplement to the Oxford University Calendar. 
With an Afphabetical Record of University Honours 
and Distinctions completed to the end of Trinity 
Term, 1888. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Mvcs of the information contained in this volume used 

in former times to appear yearly in the ‘ University 

Calendar.’ The ‘ Calendar’ is, like an almanac, intended 

for use during the current year, and it has been found 

as time went on that the accumulation of fresh facts, 
which grew year by year, was making it more and more 
unwieldy. It has been a most useful reform to transfer 
the honour lists and other matters not relating to the 
current year to a volume which may be kept for per- 
manent reference. A book of this sort has wide interest, 
Many persons here, in our colonies, and in America will 
often desire to consult it who have never had the advan- 
e of being members of the university. To read such 

a book is impossible, but there are very few who will 

not have occasion from time to time to turn over its 

pages. So far as we are able to judge, it is accurate in 
minute details. We have consulted it with regard to 
many among the living and the dead, and found no errors, 

The chronological lists of heads of houses, prizemen, and 
rofessors is very useful. There is a complete list of the 

Rumpten Lecturers from 1780, the first year they were 

given, to 1889, It seems that in 1834 and 1835 no —— 

ment was made, There ought to be a note explaining 
the reasons for thie. Did the funds run short? Then, 
as now, there was agricultural depression, and the 

Bampton endowment is, we believe, in landed estate, 

One great improvement might be made, The honours 

and higher appointments which have fallen to those 

who have taken honours should certainly be given, It 
is absurd, under “ Gladstone, Wm, E.,” to tell us that 
he was in certain years burgess for the university, and 
not to add that he was also on certain occasions First 

Lord of the Treasury; or under “ Newman, Jobn H.,” 

to inform us that the person indicated was once a classical 

examiner, and not to add that he is now a cardinal. 


The Life of Sidney, Earl eg K.G. By the 
Hon. Hugh Elliot, (Longmans & Co.) 
Mr. Ex.ior has done a piece of good solid work in a 
satisfactory manner, but he has not written an inter- 
esting book. That, however, is not his fault. Godol- 
hin was an upright, conscientious public servant, who 
ived at a time when uprightness among those who 
played the game of politics was rare; but he was a most 
uninteresting person. His virtues were of the common- 
place order, and he had none of the picturesque vices 
which throw an unwholesome glamour over the career 
of a man like Bolingbroke. He was a skilled politician 
who served his country faithfully, and seems to have 
found his chief pleasure in the conscientious discharge 
of the routine of ministerial work. The chapter that 
details his dismissal and death, though a plain narrative 
without any fine writing, will be touching to the few 
who know what was then the state of England. Why 
has not Mr. Elliot furnished his book with an index ? 


Le Livre for April contains an announcement of the 
formation of the Société des Bibliophiles Contemporains, 
which is limited to 168 members, all now appointed, 
140 candidates being necessarily disappointed. An 
honorary presidency has been given to the Duc 
@Aumale. Some admirable caricatures of Richard 
Wagner and Hector Berlioz and a portrait of M, 
Adolphe Jullien accompany the following article. ‘ Les 
Rencontres d'un Bibliophile’ gives a curious account of 
a feud originating in the Académie between the Bishop 
of Noyon and the Abbé de Caumartin. The ‘ Biblio- 
graphie Moderne’ notices one book at least published 


concerning which English authorities are 


Kultur und Industrie Siidamerikanischer Volker (Cul- 
ture and Industries of the South American Peoples), as 
illustrated by the collections of A. Stiibel, W. Reiss, and 
B. Koppele in the Leipzig Etbnographical Museum, by 
Max Uhle, in 2 vols., with plates, is promised by Asher 
& Co. The first volume, illustrating the early period, is 
nearly ready. 

We have to note the death of a once frequent contri- 
butor to our earlier volumes, the Rev, Benjamin Hall 
Kennedy, D.D., Regius Professor of Greek at Cambridge, 
and Canon of Ely, which occurred at Shiphay House 
near Torquay, on April 6th. For thirty years he pre- 
sided over Shrewsbury, the school in which he Mad 
received his own early education, and sent thence many 
distinguished scholars to the universities. He was one 
of the “ Tres Viri” who edited the ‘Sabrinz Corolla’ 
in 1850, his coadjutors being his old pupils James 
Riddell and W. G. Clark. It is said that Dr. Kennedy 
was engaged oe the preparation of a fourth edition 
when, at the advanced age of eighty-four, he died. 


Motices to Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature the = such as he wishes to 
ap . Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “Duplicate.” 

Atpas.—The performance wholly by women of Con- 
greve’s ‘ Love for Love,’ on June 25, 1705, at the Hay- 
market, . to have been repeated on the 27th and 
29th of the same month. After women had been 
regularly employed on the oy feminine ts were 
played by actors such as Noke the younger, Turner, &c. 
We know of no case, however, in which the parts were 
all played by men after the period indicated, and we 
recall no other instance of pieces acted altogether 
women, If another instance can be advanced we Ww 
gladly mention it. 

R. Hopson (“ The Bissextile or Intercalary Day ”).— 
Julius Cesar, about 45 B.c,, adopted the plan of repeamng 
each fourth year the sixth day before the Kalends 
March. This was thus to reckon twice February 23. 
In 1683 Archbishop Sancroft issued an injunction that 
the Feast of St. Matthias should be celebrated for ever 
on February 24. That, then, is the period regarded as 
marking the introduction of February 29th. , 

T. A.C, Arrwoop, of Malvern Wells, would be much 
obliged if J. B. Whitborne would apply to him respect- 
ing information requested some years ago as to the 
Carless (or Carlos) family, 

Cornicznpa,—P, 257, col. 1, 1. 2, Sir Robert Sale was 
killed at Moodkee in his sixty-third year, and not his 
“ sixty-sixth,” as stated; p. 276, col. 2, 1. 5, for * Po- 
dares ” read Podarces. 

NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addreased to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ’’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ’’—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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P2BESS CUTTING AGENCY, 359, STRAND.— BRAND and CO.’S Al SAUCE, 


NEWSPAPER CUTTINGS on all subjects, Literary, Artistic, 


of the Wor iles Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


Press sl d Re ROME 
TICES. nd, 359 London, Tele. 
graph, “Ror *Romeike, London.” Telephone, 2663. Y ORK G E PIES ; 
TIOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
Prior to the discovery of these remedies a 
for disfigurations and | FSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
plications was, practically spesking, unknown. No one need now 
a 26 a loss if they should unfortunately suffer from piles, ulcers, 


tumours, boils, bruises, sprains, &¢.  Enveloping Holloway’s ‘TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


medici are very intelligible rinted directions for using them 
which should be attentively studied and immediately followed by all 


who resort to his treatment. Sooner or later the qt key | SPECIALTIES for INVALIDS. 
diseas his t 
a. over the worst di + y diseases of the skin, Caution.—Beware of Imitations. Sole Address— 


prevent ation of and tendencies | 11, LITTLE STANHOPE-STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


NOW READY, 
THE 


THIRD MONTHLY PART 


OF THE 


NEW SERIES 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 
Containing 
The OPENING CHAPTERS of a NEW SERIAL STORY, entitled 


LOUIS DRAYCOTT. 


By Mrs. R. 8. DE COURCY LAFFAN, 


| GOSSIP on BEAUTY. AUTHORSHIP : Past and Present. 
The CINQUE PORTS. A SIMNEL CHARM. A Story. 
SOME FORMS of WIT. Faure UN DER the HAMMER: Pine- 
apples, xc. 


An ARTIST'S SKETCHES in CANADA. [qo « ROUND TABLE” in COUNTY 
CLARE 
SUPERSTITION and EVIDENCE. 
THRIFT MADE EASY. 
The DAY that was COMING. A Story. 


An OLD SCHOOLMISTRESS. 
of of a CARETAKER. A ‘POEMS, &e. 


ALSO EIGHT COMPLETE SPRING STORIES. 


*,* Sold at all miy> Bookstalls, Booksellers’, and Newsvendors’, or can be supplied direct 
from the Office, 26, Wellington- street, Strand. 


WEEKLY NUMBERS, 10s, 10d. and MONTHLY PARTS, 12s, 6d. for the year, postage included. 
Post Office Orders should be made payable to Henry WALKER, 26, Wellington-street, Strand. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
The PENANCE of JOHN LOGAN, and Two other Stories. By William 


BLACK, ‘In Far Lochaber, Daughter of Heth, &c. In 1 vol, 
crown 8v0. cloth, 10s, 6d. 
** Tt is a pleasure to te to read ‘ The Penance ot John Logan’ and ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ and one cannot help saying that 
they seem better than Mr. Black’s recent novels....‘ The Penance of John Logan’ is so well contrived, so brightly told, and so 
lifelike that its simple pathos is irresistible.’ "— Atheneum. 


The VASTY DEEP: a Strange Story of To-day. By Stuart Cumberland, 
Author of ‘ The Queen’s Highway from Ocean to Ocean,’ ‘ A Thought-Reader's Thoughts,’ &c, 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 2is, 
“A brisk and interesting story.”— Manchester Examiner. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE OUTCASTS.’ 


PRINCE MASKILOFF: a Romance of Modern Oxford. By Roy Tellet, 


Author of ‘ The Outcasts,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d 


MIRIAM: a Lightship Tragedy. By Mrs. Musgrave, Author of ‘ Illusions,’ 


&c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


A STRANGE MESSAGE. By Miss Dora Russell, Author of ‘ Footprints in 
the Snow,’ ‘The Broken Seal,’ ‘The Track of the Storm,’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d, 
** Miss Russell gives us, in the first place, an admirable plot ; in the second, some powerful and dramatic situations ; and, 
lastly, some of the best delineations of character which we have ever met with. ‘A Strange Message’ must command universal 
approval,”—Court Circular. 


NEW ADDITIONS TO “LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS” SERIES. 
| The DESPOT of BROOMSEDGE COVE. By Charles Egbert Craddock, 


Author of ‘ The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountain,’ &c. Crown 8vo. cl 


ULU: an African Romance. By Joseph Thomson, . Author of ‘ Through Masai 
Land,’ &c., and Miss HARRIS SMITH. New and Cheaper Edition. 
** A picturesque, direct, well-told story. The pictures of savage life represent rt eh of Mr, Thomson.”—Times. 
“ Ulu, the heroine of a very well-written and interesting story.”—Guardian. 


UNDER the STARS and UNDER the CRESCENT. By Edwin de Leon, 


: Author of ‘ Egypt and its Khedives,’ &c. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, 


) HALF-WAY: an Anglo-French Romance. By Miss Betham-Edwards, Author 
of ‘The White House by the Sea,’ &c. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
**Miss Edwards possesses the gift of humour indispensable to the making of a good novel.... A simple, straightforward 
story.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 


' The OLD HOUSE at SANDWICH. By Joseph Hatton, Author of ‘ Three 


’ ** It.is impossible to miss the fascination of interest, of stirring change and novelty, of lifelike incident, of exciting adven- 
{ ture in Mr. Joseph Hatton's singularly vivid novel.”—Daily Telegraph. ¥ 


HALF a CENTURY © of f AUSTRALASTAN. PROGRESS. A Personal Retrospect. 
Part I. Itinerary of the Tour. = IL. A Series of Articles on General Questions of Austraiasia, the Colonies, and the Empire. 


The HISTORY of WwooL and WOOLCOMBING. By James Burnley, Author 
of * of I ‘The Workshops of the West Riding,’ ‘ The Romance of Life Preservation,’ &c, Illus 
by an extensive Series of Mechenienl ; also Portraits engraved on Steel, and Photogravures. 
8vo. cloth, One Guinea. 

DRY FLY FISHING in THEORY and PRACTICE, By Frederic M. Halford, 


F.L.8., “ Detached Badger” of the Field, Author of ‘ Floating Flies and How to Dress Them.’ Fully Ill 
Special Edition, 100 copies (privately printed), all sold. Ordinary Edition, royal 8vo. cloth extra, 25s. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON (Lumrep), 
, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, E.C. 


HN 0, FRANC Cursitoratreet, Chancery-iane, E.0.—Saturday, 
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